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CHRISTIAN UNITY 


HIS issue will be out before the octave of prayer 
for Christian unity so we may well lay special 
stress on this time of prayer at the commencement 

of 1949. 
The dates of the octave are 18—z25th January. It will 
‘be forty years since the Church Unity Octave received the 
approval and blessing from Pope Pius X in 1909. The 
octave had been already started in the Anglican church in 
1908 and Pope Benedict XV later extended its observance 
\to the Universal Church in 1916. More recently still the 
Abbé Couturier of the diocese of Lyons has, by explaining 
\the octave in terms of the universal prayer of Christians for 
‘Christian Unity, made it possible for all Christians to take 
part and yet remain perfectly loyal to their various beliefs. 
‘It will be as well here to quote him (from La Semaine Re- 
igieuse 1935) ““ We Catholics visualize this octave as a con- 
vergence of prayers rising from every Christian Creed in 
full liberty and independence towards Christ whom we all 
dove, worship and preach. ‘There is one point which is very 
clearly agreed upon: i.e. that keeping the octave removes 
all that might tend to do despite to the spiritual independence 
£ each Creed so far as concerns its religious liberty. To 
keep the octave is, then, to prepare spiritually for reunion 
ter which we pray, to prepare ourselves by that very act of 
prayer. In the sphere of our desire there is nothing else. 
When will this reunion come? Is it near or is it far off? 
Fair off, surely, but so much the nearer as our prayers are 
fecvent. How is this reunion going to be realized? Of 
that we know nothing. It is going to be the work of the 
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Divine Spirit in a manner which we cannot foretell. Every- 
thing rests with him. The day when he raises up in each 
Christian community a dozen people after the likeness of 
Cardinal Mercier and Lord Halifax, we shall see reunion 
come vety near. The ineffectiveness of the great reunions 
of former days has been justly emphasized. Both the councils 
of Lyons in 1274 and at Florence in 1445 failed because they 
were unsupported by popular sentiment or public opinion. 
The result of the observance of the octave must be simply 
this: to fill the souls of men with the desire of our Saviour : 
‘that they may all be one as thou art, thou in me and I in 
thee, that they also may be one in us, that the world. may 
know that thou hast sent me’.” (Translated in Reunion, 
December, 1935). 

This year, as we said in the last issue, has witnessed some 
events of importance in connection with Christian unity : 
The Lambeth Conference, the Amsterdam Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches and the Conference of Orthodox 
Churches at Moscow. Hence most of the contents of this 
issue will have some bearing on this problem. 

The leading article of Father Leeming will, we hope, 
form a basis for a further discussion of the Church and the 
Mystical Body in future issues. The problem as viewed by 
the Orthodox is given by Dr. Elefteriades, and the Anglican 
position receives full attention. Amsterdam is barely noticed — 
as yet. We will keep a full consideration of Moscow to a future 
issue where we will survey further the present Russian position. 
But the question of the Russian church and Anglican orders 
is dealt with here. 

THe Eprror. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE MYSTICAL 
BODY AND ITS CONNECTION WITH 
(2CUMENICAL WORK: 


N the twelfth chapter of his letter to the Corinthians, 
St. Paul exhorts them to union and harmony, and uses 
the comparison of a body to enforce his argument: you 
all have different gifts and capacities, yet that is no reason 
ifort disunion, just as there are different organs in the body 
| yet there is no disunion. ‘‘ A man’s body is all one’, he says, 
‘“though it has a number of different organs; and all this 
imultitude of organs goes to make up one body; so it is 
\ with Christ. We too, all of us, have been baptized into a 
‘single body by the power of a single spirit, Jews and Greeks, 
‘slaves and free men alike; we have all been given to drink 
, at a single source, the one Spirit. The body, after all, consists 
{not of one organ but of many; if the foot should say, Iam 
(mot the hand, and therefore I do not belong to the body, 
(does it belong to the body any less for that? If the ear 
‘should say, I am not the eye, and therefore I do not belong 
| to the body, does it belong to the body any the less for that ? 
‘Where would the power of hearing be, if the body were all 
ceye? Or the power of smell, if the body were all ear? _ 
. As it is, God has given each one of them its own position 
iin the body, as he would. If the whole were one single 
(organ, what would become of the body ? Instead of that, we 
| have a multitude of organs and one body. The eye cannot 
‘say to the hand, I have no need of thee, or the head to the 
i feet, I have no need of you. On the contrary, it is those 
| parts of our body which seem most contemptible that are 
i necessaty to it; what seems base in our bodies, we surround 
‘with special honour, treating them with special seemliness 
‘that which is unseemly in us, whereas that which is seemly 
in us has no need of it. Thus God has established a harmony 
in the body, giving special honour to that which needed it 
‘most. ‘There was to be no want of unity in the body; all 
the different parts of it were to make each other’s welfare their 
‘common care. If one part is suffering, all the rest suffer 
with it; if one part is treated with honour, all the rest find 
‘pleasure in it. And you are Christ’s body, organs of it 
1 This paper was read by Father Leeming at an E.C.Q. study circle at 
\ti'e end of a series of papers considering historically some of the real 
| @-fficulties to Christian Unity. Epzror. 


. 
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depending upon each other. God has given us different 
positions in the Church; apostles first, then prophets, and 
thirdly teachers ; then come miraculous powers, then gifts of 
healing, works of mercy, the management of affairs, Bours 
with different tongues, and interpreting prophecy. Are all 
of us apostles, all prophets, all teachers ? Have all miraculous 
powers, or gifts of healing? Can all speak with tongues, 
can all interpret ? Prize the best gifts of heaven. Meanwhile 
I can show you a way which is better than any other.” (I Cor. 
xii, 12—31; Knox’s translation.) 

Now, one could imagine someone saying: ‘“ Yes, the 
comparison between a body and an association of men is a 
very happy one: each has his or her part to play, a different 
part, but each one’s part contributes to the whole. The 
coach of a football team might exhort his players to cooperate 
and play as one, on somewhat the same grounds ; the general 
of an army might use the same comparison to urge cooperation 
between different branches of the service, and point out that the 
“back-room ” boys were equally essential to the success as 
the paratroopers and men in tanks. Even, one could imagine 
a wotldly bishop of the eighteenth century using the illus- 
tration to exhort to tolerance of different views and a large- 
minded acceptance of diverse characteristics in the same 
organization of the Church. The comparison is apt and 
thought-provoking. But is there anything specially mystical 
about it? For that matter, is there anything specifically 
religious about it? Further, in our day, is there anything 
specially helpful about it in view of the divergence of opinions 
about the nature of the unity of the Church? Is not the whole 
question of religious unity the question how far individuals, 
groups, nations, may maintain their individuality and how 
far they should subordinate it to the common mind and the 
common action? And the comparison does not seem to 
help in this. It lays down a general principle on which all 
agree ; but it gives none of the solutions to particular diver- 
gencies which we so sorely need. The whole practical 
question is how far the metaphor may be pressed, and the 
metaphor itself offers no answer.” 

Thus, a hard-headed, if not hard-boiled man of the world 
might object. In answer one might give an illustration 
borrowed in substance from Mr. C. S. Lewis. A small 
girl enjoyed herself at her sister’s wedding, but said to her 
sister after the honeymoon: ‘‘ You look so happy, what 
is it like being married?” The married sister answers : 
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“Oh, it’s heavenly, I can’t tell you, darling.” The small 
sister says: “Is it like having lots of almond icing from the 
jwedding-cake ?”. Now, obviously it would be impossible 
for the married sister to explain just what the happiness of 
martiage was: and to tell the child it was somewhat like 
‘having unlimited quantities of almond icing is probably as 
-good a way of conveying the truth to the child’s mind as 
was possible. Now, to apply the parable: the comparison 
of a body to indicate the closeness of the union of members 
Sof the Church with one another through and in Christ, 
‘together with the truth that individuality is not destroyed 
‘by the union, is perhaps as good a way as any imaginable of 
sconveying a truth which is beyond our full understanding. 
| The union of the Church with Christ is a mystery ; something 
imore real than any realities of experience, something too big 
‘for human terminology to define it ; something as'real as light 
jyet as impalpable, as all-pervading as light, yet as inconfinable, 
‘something as real as love, yet as indefinable as the transports 
of love. Something as complicated and as finely proportioned 
jas the composition of the human body, as increatable by 
contrivance as the human body, yet just as real, and, one 
)may say, just as visible and just as solid: in fact more solid. 
| Just as mysterious as the human body is to the best of doctors, 
jand yet just as likely to be injured by unskilful handling as is 
'the human body by a clumsy doctor. And, as it is beyond 
ithe doctor’s power to give the actual healing—he must let 
inature’s force to do that—so it is beyond the power of human 
)conttivance—beyond the power of arrangements about local 
‘customs, shapes of liturgy, forms of government—so it 
‘is beyond the contrivances of legislators, theologians, con- 
iferences, schemes of reunion, to heal any breaches in the 
‘unity of the body of the Church: that can only be done by 
ithe natural power of healing in the body itself, that is by the 
‘vitalizing principle which is the Spirit of God. 


THE CHRISTIAN MySTERY 


Everyone knows that Christians from the beginning held 
‘2 mysteries; and the pagans had a suspicion that there 
‘was some one central mystery from which all the rest radi- 
‘ated, on which they depended. What is that mystery? 
Should we say it is the Trinity ? Scarcely, because the Trinity 
is primarily in God. Then, the Incarnation? Yet does 
ot the Incarnation seem primarily to relate to God becoming 
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man, to the hypostatic union and to that mysterious life of 
Jesus of Nazareth in Judea and Galilee about two thousand 
years ago? Should we say the Redemption? But did not 
that take place once for all on the Cross? Should we say 
it is the Eucharist ? But does not the Eucharist seem to 
be a Sunday service, awe-inspiring indeed, mystic, if you will, 
but still only a passing episode in one’s life ? Should we say 
it is the resurrection of the body and our eternal happiness 
with God? our sharing the divine nature? Perhaps this 
comes nearer to it; but after all, the resurrection is still to 
come, and meantime we grub along on the dusty earth. 
Now the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ is an 
effort to compress all these mysteries into one and so give a 
compendium of them. It says that the great Christian 
Reality embraces the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Eucharist, 
the Redemption, the Resurrection, and bangs them all down 
in the middle of London, Shanghai, Buenos Aires, Capetown, 
Rome, Stow-in-the-Wold and Little Puddleton; and it says 
that that Reality can only be known in ways different from 
the way in which we know any other things we call real. 
At the risk of seeming far away from the subject, and even 
of wearying you, let me illustrate this manner of expressing 
Reality. No doubt you have heard of the Alexandrine 
school of biblical interpretation and its allegorizing methods : 
everything in the Old Testament is a foreshadowing of the 
New, and the truth of the Old Testament consists only in 
its prefiguring of the New. It is a method which is peculiarly 
liable to abuse, and to confusing mere strained resemblances 
and fanciful parallels with real meaning. Thus St. Justin 
interprets Jacob’s wrestling with the angel as signifying the 
temptation of Christ (Dial. with Trypho, ch. cxxv), Jacob’s 
double marriage with Lia and Rachel as God revealing Him- 
self in the Jewish and Christian Church, and the miracle of 
Eliseus making the iron to swim, as signifying Christian 
baptism. (Ibid, ch. cxl, ch. Ixxxvi.) St. Augustine in his 
treatment of lying is faced with the lies told by Jacob in order 
to filch the inheritance from Esau; and Augustine answers : 
“Non est mendacium sed mysterium ”—it was not a lie, 
it was an allegory; meaning that the real import of the 
event is that Esau typifies the Jews who lost their birthright 
by rejecting Christ, and Jacob the Christian Church: the 
lies are only incidental and need not be attended to, somewhat 
as in our Lord’s parable of the unjust steward, the dishonesty 
of the man was not relevant to our Lord’s lesson, whereas 
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‘is foresight was. But, although the so-called allegorical 
aethod of interpreting Scripture may run to excess, its funda- 
ental legitimacy is unquestioned; Christ Himself referred 
> the brazen serpent as explaining something of His work : 
And this Son of Man must be lifted up, as the serpent was 
fted up by Moses in the wilderness; so that those who 
elieve in him may not perish but may have eternal life ” 
Gohn, iii, 14). The bread with which He fed the five thou- 
and, and the manna which fell from heaven to feed the 
raelites in the wilderness, both signify Himself, and signify 
ae Eucharist (John vi). The sign of Jonah referred to 
ae death and the resurrection of Christ (Matt. xii, 40; Luke 
i, 29). St. John the Baptist called Christ the Lamb of God : 
n undoubted reference to the sacrificial lamb, whether of 
€ morning and evening sacrifice, or of the paschal lamb. 
t. John the Evangelist said of Christ that they shall not 
weak a bone of Him: a reference to the paschal lamb which 
2 Exodus was commanded to be eaten without breaking a 
one (Ex. xii, 46). Hence, in the Apocalypse, Christ is on 
o less than twenty-seven occasions called The Lamb (cf. 
ny Concordance). Christ Himself at the Supper said that 
inis was “the blood of the new covenant”, a reference back 
» the act of Moses who sprinkled the people with the blood 
£ the pacific calves, saying: “‘ This is the blood of the 
mvenant which the Lord has made with you concerning these 
rords (Ex. xxiv, 8)”. St. Paul says of Christ, that He is a 
iest after the order of Melchisedech : Melchisedech, since in 
cripture he appears as it were from nowhere and disappears 
wain, is a type of the eternity of Christ (Hebrews, c, vii). 
t. Paul also calls Christ the rock out of which Moses drew 
ving water for the thirsty Israelites to drink (I Cor. x, 2; cf. 
. xiii, 21). Christ applied to Himself the saying: ‘“ The 
one which the builders rejected the same is become the 
ad of the corner” (Matt. xxi, 42); and St. Peter and St. 
jaul repeat the saying (cf. Acts, iv, 11; I Pet. ti, 7; Rom. 
Leas Ch. PS, CXVil; 22). 

| Now it is obvious that in all these instances the meaning 
aot the literal one. Christ is not literally a rock, nor a 
eb, nor was His blood literally sprinkled upon people. 
be rock, the lamb, the sprinkling with blood were types, 
Zures, images of Christ: through the type and figure we 
ome to understand something of the reality; and often 
1 difficulty is to know just how far the relation between 
‘2 type and the anti-type, the figure and the thing prefigured, 
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is to be pressed ; and that question cannot be answered with- | 
out some knowledge of the mental background, of the religious | 
experience and customs of the peoples involved. But though : 
we may find difficulty in knowing just how far the figurative | 
or analogical meaning is to be pressed, nevertheless we cannot | 
know the reality save through the figure. Indeed, so true | 
is this that many of the Fathers of the Church speak as if the | 
figure were more real than the thing prefigured; nor alto- | 
gether without reason. Christ is better understood as the | 
Lamb who taketh away the sins of the world than He is— 
understood by saying that He was a man born B.C. 4 and dying» 
A.D. 33 who was the founder of the Christian religion : 
to know Him as the Lamb of God is to know Him better 
and more truly than to know Him as the historical founder 
of Christianity. 

But there is a deeper and more involved truth in this account 
of types and figures. For Christ is regarded not only as 
typified and prefigured by other things, but as a type and figure 
Himself. He is the Word of God made flesh; the meaning 
of God incorporated in hands and feet and human face and 
mind and heart ; He is the image of God, and also the image 
of man, the type of the real man, the figure of all humanity 
portraying the inexpressible relation of God to man and of 
man to God in the new dispensation. He is a sacrament : 
something which is real, but which also is significant of 
something else, and effective of this something else. The 
Fathers of the Church habitually speak of the Sacrament of 
the Incarnation, and mean not only a mystery, but also a 
sign, a promise, a guarantee, a pledge and a cause of other 
things. The Word is made flesh: God spoke and the 
world was made. Christ said: “Be thou made clean” 
and the leper was made clean. Christ said: ‘“‘ Lazarus, 
come forth”, and the dead man came forth alive. Christ 
said: “ Arise take up thy bed and walk ”’, and the paralyzed 
man tose and took up his bed and walked. The meaning 
becomes what it expresses. The truth makes men free. 
God’s thought produces what it thinks: things are what 
God thinks them. And in this sense the figure, the type, 
the image, is not only real, but it is the only reality. The 
Word made flesh is a Word uttered not only by speech, but 
by Being and by deed. 
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Parristic IpEAs oF UNrITy witrH CHRIST 


Now in this sense we must judge the meaning of certain 
expressions in the Gospel which at first sight seem exaggera- 
tions. Christ says, for instance: “I was hungry and you 
gave me to eat. I was thirsty and you gave me to drink .. . 


_ As you did it to the least of these my brethrem, you did it 


unto me.” Does Christ only mean the same sort of thing 
as Cicero does when in his letters of recommendation he says 
he will look upon any favour done the man introduced as 
a favour done himself? Again, when Paul had his vision 
on the road to Damascus, he heard a voice saying: “ Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou me? Who said: Who art thou, 
Lord? Andhe: Iam Jesus whom thou persecutest.” Now, 


_ that unity between Christ and the faithful which made Christ 
_ identify himself with them, is it only of will and understanding, 


as we might say, is it only a moral unity? Further, Christ 


_ prayed to His Father at the Supper: “It is not only for them 


(the Apostles) that I pray; I pray for those who are to find 
faith in me through their word; that they may all be one, 
that they too may be one in us, as thou Father art in me and 
Tin thee... And I have given them the privilege which 
thou gavest to me, that they should all be one, as we are one ; 
that while thou art in me, I may be in them, and so they may 
be perfectly made one ” (John xvii, 20 ff). One may rightly 


_ ask how far Christ intended to press this comparison of His 
unity with the Father and the unity of the faithful with Father 
; and Son: does He mean only that the faithful should be 
united in goodwill, in harmonious cooperation and agree- 


ment of heart and mind? Or, perhaps, does He mean more ? 

Now, whatever we may think, it is undoubted that the 
early Fathers of the Church, especially the Greek Fathers, 
were convinced He meant a great deal more. 

There comes to mind the anakephalaiosis doctrine of St. Irena- 
_ eus, who wrote his famous Contra Haereses about 189. Irenaeus 
was born in Asia Minor, near Smyrna, and had known Poly- 
carp, the aged bishop of Smyrna, who had known St. John 


-the Apostle: Irenaeus though bishop of Lyons wrote in 


reek, principally against various Gnostic heretics, of which 
ne gives full and, it must be confessed, wearisome accounts. 


On the Incarnation, his doctrine of anakephalaiosis means 


tat Christ comprises in Himself the whole of humanity, 
/ Sams up the whole meaning of humanity, fulfils the original 
‘tea of God in creating man, and embodies in Himself 
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all the potentialities of man as man is conceived by 
God. The essence of it he puts thus: “ The Word of God 
out Lord Jesus Christ, through His transcendent love, became 
what we are, that He might bring us to be even what He is 
Himself” (Bk. V prol.). The deity must become what we 
are in order that we may become what He is; and in Him 
the whole of humanity receives God: “The Son of God 
being made the Son of Man, that through Him we might 
receive the adoption—human nature sustaining and seizing and 
embracing the Son of God ” (Bk. III, ch. xvi, n. 3). “‘ God’s 
only-begotten Word, who is always present with the human 
race, united to and mingled with His own creation, according 
to the Father’s pleasure, and made flesh, is Himself Jesus 
Christ our Lord, who did also suffer for us . . . one Jesus 
Christ Who came through the whole dispensational arrange- 
ments and gathered all things into Himself. But in every 
respect He is man, the formation of God, and therefore He 
sums up man in Himself, the invisible becoming visible, the 
incomprehensible becoming comprehensible, the one superior 
to suffering becoming subject to suffering, and the Word 
becoming man. Thus He summed up all things in Himself, 

. . that as the Word of God is supreme in super-celestial 
and spiritual and invisible matters, He may also have supremacy 
in things visible and material, and by taking to Himself the 
pte-eminence and making Himself Head of the Church He 
may draw all things in due course to Himself” (III, 
xvi, 6). “ The Son of God did not then begin to exist when 
He became man, since He was with the Father from the begin- 
ning, but when He was made incarnate and became man, 
He summed up in Himself the long line of human beings 
and furnished us in a brief compendious manner with salvation ; 
so that what we had lost in Adam—namely to be according 
to the image and likeness of God—that we might receive 
in Jesus Christ ” (III, xviii, 1). 

“* He did not despise nor evade any condition of humanity, 
nor did he set aside that law which He had appointed for the 
human race, but sanctified every age, by that period cortes- 
ponding to it which belonged to Himself. For He came to 
save all by means of Himself—all, I say, who through Him 
are born again to God—infants, and children and boys and 
youths, and mature men. He therefore passed through every 
age becoming an infant for infants, thus sanctifying infancy ; 
a child for children, thus sanctifying childhood, being also 
made an example for them of kindness, rightness and obedi- 
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ence ; a youth for youth, being also an example for youth; 

and sanctifying them to the Lord. So likewise He was a 

grown man for grown men... Then at last He came on 

to death itself, that He might be ‘the first-born from the 
dead, that in all things He might have the pre-eminence’, 
the Prince of Life, existing before all and going before all” 

(III, xxii, 4). 

“ Therefore, as I have said before, He caused human nature 
to cleave to and become one with God. For unless it were 
a man who had overcome the enemy of man, the enemy 
would not have been properly vanquished. And again : 
unless it were God Who gave salvation, we would not possess 
it securely. And unless man were joined (ouvyvééy) to. 
God, he could not become a sharer in incorruptibility. For 
it was necessary that the Mediator between God and man, 
through His own proper domesticity to both, to unite both 
in concord and friendship, and present human nature to God, 
and manifest God to men. For how could we become 
partakers of His adoption of sons, unless we had received 
from Him through the Son communion with Him—unless 
His Word had entered into communion with us by being 
made flesh? Wherefore also He passes through every 
stage of life to restore to all communion with God” (III, 
Xvili, 7). 

A little later he says that those who hold Jesus to be a mere 
man, the son of Joseph, “ continuing in the bondage of the 
old disobedience, are in a state of death, not yet being 
mingled with the Word of God and not receiving the freedom 
which is given by the Son: If the Son shall make you free, 
you shall be free indeed. For ignoring Him Who is God 
with us, the Virgin-born Emmanuel, they are deprived of 
His gift, which is eternal life; and not receiving the Word 
of incorruption, they remain in mortal flesh; and become 
debtors to death through not accepting the antidote of life... 
To whom the Word says, speaking of His own gift of grace : ‘I 
said You are all the sons of the Highest and gods; but you 
shall die like men’ (Ps. lxxxii, 6). He speaks undoubtedly 
these words to those who have not received the gift of 
adoption, but who despise the Incarnation of the pure genera- 
tion of the Word of God, defraud human nature of ascent 
to God and show ingratitude to the Word of God Who 
became incarnate for them. For unto this is the Word flesh, 

vand He Who is Son of God has become Son of Man, that 
man being taken into the Word, and receiving His adoption, 
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might become the son of God. For we could not otherwise 
enjoy incorruption and immortality, unless we had been 
united to incorruption and immortality. And how could 
we be joined to incorruption and immortality, unless in- 
corruption and immortality were first made what we are, so 
that the corruptible might be absorbed by the incorruption, 
and the mortal by the immortal, and that we might enjoy 
the adoption of sons ? ” (III, xix, 1). Against the Ebionites, 
who denied Christ’s divinity, he argues: “‘ How can they 
be saved unless He be God who wrought their salvation 
on earth? How will man pass up into God, if God did not 
pass into man? And how will he escape the generation of 
death, unless he enter a new generation, wondrously and 
unexpectedly given by God—I mean that generation given 
from the virgin (the Church) through faith? Or what 
adoption will they obtain from God, remaining thus in their 
natural human state?” (IV, xxxiii, 4). 

Again, against those who say Christ is a mere man, he 
argues that were He a mere man He could not “ gather all 
things to himself and reform the ancient creation. For as 
by one man’s disobedience sin entered, and death obtained 
entrance through sin; so also by the obedience of one man, 
righteousness, having been introduced, shall cause life to 
fructify in those who in times past were dead. And as the 
protoplast himself, Adam, had his substance from untilled 
ground and as yet virgin soil (‘for God had not yet sent 
rain, and man had not tilled the ground’ Gen. ii, 5), and was 
formed by the hand of God, that is, by the Word of God, 
for ‘ all things were made by Him,’ and ‘ the Lord took dust 
from the earth and formed man’; so did He who is the 
Word, recapitulating Adam in Himself, rightly receive a 
birth, which enabled Him to gather up Adam into Himself, 
from Mary who was yet a virgin. If, then, the first Adam 
had a man for his father, and’ was born of human seed, it 
were reasonable to say that the second Adam was begotten 
of Joseph. But if the former were taken from the dust 
and God was his maker, it was needful that the latter also, 
making a recapitulation in Himself, should be formed as 
man by God, to have an analogy with the former as respects 
His origin. Why, then, did God not again take the dust, 
but wrought so that the formation would be made of Mary ? 
It was that there might not be another formation called into 
being nor any other which should require to be saved but 
that the very same formation should be summed up in Christ 
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as had a. in Adam, the analogy being preserved ” (III, 
xxi, 10). 

Now, although not everything in these passages, torn 
from their context, may be perfectly clear, nevertheless 
certain things stand out undeniably: 1. It must be a real 
God and a real man who saves humanity by being able to 
unite both. 2. The Word of God by becoming incarnate 
io90k not merely one human nature, but in some mysterious 
manner the whole of human nature, the whole of the “ proto- 
plast ’ ; His human nature is not merely, so to say, specific, 
but generic: the whole of the race is in Him. 3. The Word 

thus introduces into human nature the image of God which 
was lost, and the principle of incorruptibility and immor- 
tality which had been lost; we can only get that incorrupti- 
bility and immortality because He places it in our nature ; 
and 4. As His union with humanity is not merely of good- 
will and is not merely a mental union, so too our union with 
Him is not merely mental or of goodwill, though of course 
\understanding and goodwill are needful. Our union with 
Him partakes of the union which He Himself has with 
|human nature. 

In short, the Incarnation is a physical union between man 
-and God; and so too our union with God, after the model 
(of the Incarnation, our adoption into sonship, is a kind of 
| physical union. 

St. Athanasius, called by St. Gregory of Nazianzus “the 
| pillar of the Church”, and by St. Basil the Great, “the God- 
(given physician of the wounds of the Church”, was under 
(God the means of saving the Church from the perversions 
(of Arianism. He was born at Alexandria in 295, and died 
(in 373. No doctor of the Church is more beloved both in 
| Rast and West, as St. Basil declares (Ep. lv), and indeed he 
iis peculiarly lovable, and his ideas are both large and kind 
-and attractive. 

The Arians held that the Logos was an inferior kind of 
(being, not God, but created: “there was when He was 
‘not, He was begotten of the will of the Father.” Against 
‘them St. Athanasius argues that it was God who became 
‘man in order to deify men; and hence if it was not really 
‘God who was incarnate then we are not deified, because 

mo one less than God can unite us to God. He does not 
iasgue that Christ was God and therefore He can deify us ; 
- He argues Christ does deify us, this is certain, and He deifies 
‘the whole of humanity, this is certain; but no one less than 
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God could do that and hence Christ must be God. “It 
was not that He was man and then became God, but that 
He was God and became man and that to deify us.” (Ora#. 
i, 39). Unless Christ were true God, He could not fulfil 
His office as Redeemer: “If He were the divinity and the 
image of the Father only by participation, and not essentially 
and by Himself, He would not be able to deify others, since 
He Himself must first have been made like unto God. For 
it is not possible that anyone should share with another that 
which himself has only through participation, since that which 
he has is not his own property but the property of him who 
gave it, and what he has received suffices only to satisfy his 
own need of grace”? (De Synodis, li). “If the Son were a 
creature, man would none the less remain mortal, because 
not united with God. For a creature cannot unite creatures 
with God, since himself must be united with God through 
another creature and no member of creation can redeem 
creation, because itself is in need of redemption” (Oraf. ¢. 
Arrianos ii, 69). Note that the redemption is of creation, not 
of men as individuals. 

By Adam’s sin the image in which man had been originally 
created was defaced, and was lost, in the whole of humanity. 
How could God allow this image to remain defaced? How 
could it be restored save “‘ by the presence of the very Image 
of God, our Lord Jesus Christ . . . for, as when the likeness 
painted on a panel has been effaced by stains from without, 
he whose likeness it is must needs come once more to enable 
the portrait to be renewed on the same wood; since, fot 
the sake of his picture, even the mere wood on which it is 
painted is not thrown away, but the outline is renewed upon 
it; in the same way also the most holy Son of the Father, 
being the Image of the Father came to our nature to renew 
man once made in His likeness, and find him, who was lost, 
by the remission of sins ; as He says Himself in the Gospels : 
“I came to find and to save the lost.” Whence He said to 
the Jews also: ‘ Except a man be born again,’ not meaning. 
as they thought birth from a woman, but speaking of the 
soul born and created anew in the likeness of God’s image’ 
(De Incarnatione Verbi, n. 14). The comparison is happy 
If there had been, for instance, only one portrait of Napoleor 
in the world and no copies being made, it had been defacec 
and the lineaments of the face blurred and destroyed, ther 
the only way to know what Napoleon was really like ir 
appearance would be for Napoleon to come to life again ane 
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sit for his portrait. So, too, the portrait of the real man 
which God wanted was depicted in Adam, but then was defaced 
and destroyed by sin; now since it was a portrait of God 
in mankind, the only way to restore this portrait is for God 
‘to become man and show what man really was like when God 
made him to God’s likeness. In this sense, Christ is the typical 
‘man, the archetype of mankind. In another place (I speak 
fom memory) St. Athanasius applies the comparison to the 
‘matrix from which coins are struck off : if the matrix is spoiled 
ithen the image of the King is reproduced in a spoiled blurred 
‘condition in all the coins struck off; so it was in Adam, 
and all men are like coins struck off from the matrix. But 
(Christ in coming restored the matrix, the original fount of 
all the coins which were to be struck off. As they bear 
Ithe defaced image from natural birth, they receive the re- 
stored image of the King from their re-birth in Christ. 

By the Incarnation the principle of life was introduced 
‘nto humanity, and the power of the death-principle is broken. 
“The body of the Word as sharing the same nature with 
bll, for it was a human body, though by an unparalleled 
miracle it was formed of a virgin only, yet being mortal, 
as to die also, conformable to its peers. But by virtue of 
‘he union of the Word with it, it was no longer subject to 
Sorruption according to its nature, but by reason of the Word 
which had laid hold of it, it was placed out of reach of cor- 
ruption. And so it was that two marvels came to pass at 
mee, that the death of all was accomplished in the Lord’s 
oody, and that death and corruption were wholly done away 
py reasons of the Word that was united with it. For there 
was need of death, and death must needs be suffered on behalf 
f all that the debt owing from all might be paid. Whence, 
\s I said before, the Word, since it was not possible for Him 

die, as He was immortal, took to Himself a body such as 
ould die, that He might offer it as His own instead of all, 
nd as suffering through His having laid hold of it on behalf 
»f all, might ‘bring to naught him that had the power of 
eath, that is, the devil’; ‘and might deliver them who 
hrough fear of death were all their life subject to bondage’.” 
We Incarnatione Verbi, 20). Inthe death of Christ the principle 
£ death is defeated, since He did not suffer corruption but 
ose again ; and so St. Athanasius says that death itself died in 
ae death of Christ. His death has cosmic significance and 
umiversal efficacy (cf. n. 27) 


& 


“commenting up on the text of Phil. ii, s—11; “ Have this 
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mind in you which was also in Christ Jesus ; who being in 
the form of God, thought it not a prize to be equal with God; 
but emptied Himself taking the form of a servant being made 
in the likeness of men. And being found in fashion as man, 
He humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross. Wherefore also God highly exalted 
Him and gave Him a name which is above every name, that 
in the name of Jesus every knee should bow of things in heaven, 
and things on earth, and things under the earth, that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father”: St. Athanasius says that as God He 
could not be exalted and His name is the name of God; 
but that the exaltation is of human nature. “The term 
‘highly exalted’ does not signify that the essence of the 
Word was exalted, for He was ever equal to God, but the 
exaltation is of human nature... He is said because of us 
and for us to be highly exalted, that as by His death we all 
died in Christ, so again in Christ Himself we might be highly 
exalted, being raised from the dead, and ascending into 
heaven . . . not that He Himself should be exalted, for He 
is the highest, but that He may become righteousness, 8ixatoodvn, 
for us, and we may be exalted in Him, and that we may 
enter the gates of heaven, which He has also opened for us, 
the forerunner saying: ‘Lift up your gates, O ye rulers, 
and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of 
glory shall enter in’ (Ps. xxiv, 7). For here also not on 
Him were shut the gates, as being Lord and Maker of all, 
but because of us is this too written to whom the door of 
paradise was shut. And therefore because of humanity, because 
of the flesh which He bore, it is said of Him ‘ Lift up your 
gates,’ and ‘shall enter in,’ as if a man were entering ; but 
because of the divinity it is said of Him since the Word was 
God, that He is the Lord and the King of Glory. That such 
was indeed our exaltation the Spirit fore-announced in the 
eighty-ninth Psalm, saying, ‘And in thy righteousness shall 
they be exalted, for thou art the glory of their strength.” 
And if the Son be righteousness then He is not exalted as 
being Himself in need, but it is we who are exalted in that 
Righteousness which is He.” When Scripture uses the word 
exapioaro—He graced Him—this is not said of the Logos, 
but on our account: “‘ because of us and for us this too is 
written of him. For as Christ as man was dead and exalted, 
so as man He is said to take what as God He ever had, so that 
such a grant of grace might reach to us. For the Word is not 
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_ impaired by receiving a body, that He should seek to receive 
a gtace, but rather He deified what He put on, and graced 
thereby the whole race of men” (Orat. I contra Arianos, n. 
41, 42). 

He even goes so far as to say that by our kinship with the 
body of Christ we too have become a temple of God, and are 
henceforth made sons of God, so that zz us God is adored. 
The heavenly powers will not be surprised at seeing us entering 
into their realms, “ seeing that we all are one body with Him— 
gicoupos. Because of our kinship with His body we too 
have become God’s temple, and in consequence are made 
God’s sons so that even in us the Lord is now adored, and 
beholders admit, as the Apostle said in his letter to the Corin- 
thians (xiv, 25) that truly God is in them. St. John says: 
“As many as received Him, He gave them power to become 
sons of God,” and in his Epistle, ““By this we know that He 
abideth in us by His spirit which He hath given us ” (Orat. 
i, 43), (cf. Orat. I, 48; cf. Newman’s note, Robertson p. 334, 
f--7). 

Time does not permit longer citations: Irenaeus, Origen, 
Athanasius, Gregory of Nazianzus, Cyril of Alexandria 
undoubtedly look upon the Incarnation as the taking into 
union, personal union with God of the whole of humanity, 
not only of one individual human nature. By the Incarnation 
God espoused humanity whole and entire, became one with 
humanity in some real though mysterious manner. Their 
background philosphically is Platonic : and in Plato’s concept 
universal ideas are real, indeed more real than individualized 
things. An individual thing is only beautiful because it reflects 
the pure form of beauty. So too humanity as such has a form, 
independent of the individual men in whom it is reflected ; 
this form, this original idea, of human nature, was spoiled 
in Adam, and is taken by the Word into union with Himself, 
so that the form of humanity after the Incarnation is different. 
Hence they speak of an identity between Christ and mankind 

and especially with the Church, which seems almost exagger- 

: ated. On Christmas day, all of us were born (Ephraem, 

_Leo, Hilary): when Christ said: My soul is sorrowful 

‘even unto death, He spoke in the person of all mankind ; 

| (Origen, frequently) ; when He said He did not know the 

day of Judgment, He spoke for the whole body ; when He 
| will judge at the last day, everyone who is saved will judge 

; also (Cyprian), when Christ died, we died, when He rose, 

1 we rose, when He ascends into heaven we ascend likewise. 
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The identity is sometimes with the whole of human nature, 
sometimes only with the justified; but the fact of the real, 
not merely mental or of goodwill, identity is clear. 

Especially is this true of the words at the Supper : “This is 
my body.” The Fathers undoubtedly say that He meant 
“This is the Church, this is the union of the faithful.” As 
Christ offered Himself to God, He offered the whole of man- 
kind likewise in unitive sacrifice to God. For this reason 
many have misunderstood, and imagined the Fathers thought 
that the body was not a real body in the Eucharist: the 
Fathers say the Eucharist is a type of the body, a sign of the 
body, a mystery of the body and a sacrament of the body. 
They mean that because Christ’s real physical body is there, 
hence the whole body identified with Him is there as signified, 
just as they meant that in the humanity of Christ the whole of 
humanity was summed up. There would be no real signifi- 
cation and causing of unity by the Eucharist, unless it were 
the real body that were there. So sure are the Fathers of 
this that they argue from the fact that the Eucharist does 
in fact vivify and unify us all with God, to the fact that the 
body of Christ must be the true body of God, and neither 
a ghost body as the Docetists thought, nor merely the body 
of a man as the Nestorians said. Nor does our unity with 
Christ destroy our personality, any more than the unity of 
God’s nature destroys distinction of Persons. 


THe SACRAMENTAL IDEA OF THE Mystic Bopy 


Now, after this somewhat long disquisition on the teaching 
of the Fathers, let us return to the sayings of St. Paul that the 
faithful are the body of Christ: is it a mere metaphor, or 
is it more? Undoubtedly, it is more; it indicates a reality 
beyond understanding, which can only be expressed by com- 
parisons which fail of the reality, and yet give some idea of 
it. The word “ mystic,” obnoxious as in some respects 
it may be, denies the normal relation between figure and 
reality: the figure is more real than the reality, that is, the 
union between God and man is greater than the union of 
patts of the body among themselves. The word denies 
that an adequate and clear idea of the thing can be had; 
it asserts a mystery, a signification: the body is both signi- 
fied and signifies: as the union of the faithful is an image 
of the unity of God in Christ, and as the unity of God in 
Christ is significant of the unity of the faithful: the word ° 


\ if 
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indicates too that the union of Christ’s real body with God 
causes the unity of the faithful. 

It would be a mistake to try to fit the reality of the unity 
of the Church merely into this one figure of the body, pregnant © 
as itis. The same truth is affirmed by the figure of the Vine 
and the Branches; by the Sheep-fold and the Shepherd ; 
by the figure of the Spouse and the beloved; by the figure 
of the tabernacle and the temple, in which God dwells; by 
the figure of the Kingdom, the heavenly city, the many 
mansions, the city built on a hill, the house with unbreakable 
foundations, the soul of man which makes him to live. But 
the figure of the body seems peculiarly appropriate : | 

First—the body is a real and visible thing, not a shadow. 
The calling of the Church Christ’s mystical body affirms 
that it is an extension of the Incarnational dispensation : 
to save man by man, and by visible means, not by purely 
spiritual means. It affirms human co-operation with God 
and God’s with man. It makes ecclesiology in essence 

_christological. 

Second, the body is a living growing thing, not a dead 
letter, not a code of laws. There are indeed laws of health 
to preserve the body, but they do not give life to the body : 
they cannot be violated with impunity, but they will not of 
themselves make to live. Institutional religion and personal 
religion are united in the figure of the body. 

Third, the body is composed of heterogeneous elements and 
otganisms : so too must the Church be. This is too obvious 
to stress. When Christ says “‘ Why persecutest thou Mz? ”, 
He means it, for He lives in the members of His mystical body. 
The love of Christ is stressed, for as St. Paul puts it, “It is 
unheard of that a man should bear ill-will to his own flesh 
and blood; no, he keeps it fed and warmed; and so it is 
with Christ and His Church: we are limbs of His body, 
flesh and bone we belong to Him” (Eph. v, 30). But this 
union does not destroy individuality or personality: on the 
contrary it maintains it. 

Fourth, it stresses the unity of the Church. Christ’s 
prayer to the Father that those who believed in Him might 
be one as Father and Son were one, takes on new meaning : 
Because Christ becomes one with us, therefore we share 
His relation to the Father, and the image of the Trinity 
becomes the image of the Church. The Trinity asserts 

“perfect unity without destruction of personality: asserts 
that God is charity, because the essence of God is to be three 
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perfectly self-communicating Persons, each giving the whole 
of His nature and being. Hence charity is the essence of the 
unity of the Church: just as it is of the divine nature which 
through the Incarnation is made one with us: charity passed 
from being a matter of choice, election and arbitrary will, 
and become ontological, natural, the very being of things. 
Eros and agape kiss one another. Community and indi- 
viduality meet. 

Fifth, the figure of the mystical body insists that the 
principles on which the Church is based, the norms by which 
the Church is governed, the means by which the Church is 
supported, the purpose for which the Church exists and the 
ultimate destiny to which the Church will attain, is not of 
this world, and cannot be judged by worldly standards : 
it is Christ’s body—and the mysteries of the birth, suffering, 
death, resurrection must be in their manner fulfilled in the 
Church. The Church cannot be maintained save by the 
Spirit of Christ; human means cannot do it. 

Sixth, and lastly, the figure gives deeper significance 
and greater reality to the Eucharist. Figure and reality 
meet. The cause must be adequate to its effect; now the 
Eucharist both signifies and causes the mystical body of Christ, 
for it is called and is holy communion, that is, communion 
with the faithful, unity with the faithful and so with God. 
But that unity of the faithful is to the image of God, to the 
image of the unity of Father and Son and Holy Ghost. Can 
anything but the Incarnate God cause that unity? Thus 
the true body of Christ and the mystical body of Christ are 
compenetrated, so to speak, in the Eucharist—obviously, 
for the whole doctrine of the mystical body denies that there 
is a difference between the real body and the mystical body. 


However, WHAT HAS ALL THIS TO DO WITH CHCUMENICAL 
EFFORTS ? 


I think that the efforts should be taken back to the 
christological meaning: that is, only appreciation of the 
Incarnation can lead us to right ideas and action about ecclesi- 
astical things. I do not think that any immediate attempts 
at what is called “reunion” are likely to be profitable ; 
but if our minds are steeped in the fundamental truths they 
will of themselves instinctively find the solution to problems 
which now look insoluble. Concretely, I think that there 
ate riches of thought in Scripture and in the writings of the 
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doctors and saints of the Church—and this before any division 
between East and West, or in the West—which must be 
regained before we will be wealthy enough to pay the debts 
contracted by years of dissipation in disunion. 

Here: should we not agitate for more research in religion ? 
. Think of the amount of money, brains, effort and interest 
in secular things. Think of the research into medical problems, 
cancer, leprosy, tuberculosis and so on. Now the 
iils that make the world so full of misery are spiritual: the 
world is spiritually diseased. How can we expect to cure 
those spiritual ills without expenditure of time, effort, brains, 
money? Science, physics, chemistry, bio-physics, bio-chem- 
istry, engineering, botany, geography, geology—and the 
gamut of science: how many men does it engage in study ? 
But what of religion? It is left to pale curates and a few 
religiously-minded dons; the brilliant mind, does he go to 
theology ? And yet, the scientists know not how to control 
the Juggernauts they invent, and may in consequence 
Wipe out mankind. 

BERNARD LEEMING, S.J. 


fier. UNION OF THE CHURCHES: 


UCH is said about the union of the Churches. 
Do these words mean the same for everyone ? 
The Catholics of the West are far more familiar 
with the unfortunate wanderings of the Protestant 
Reformation than with the troubles of the East. For them 
‘union of the Churches means the return, like prodigal sons, 
sof separated Christians to the fold of the common father of 
the faithful. The religious institutions set up in the Hast 
are made up of elements shaped by the West, so that the 
‘unionist apostolate of these institutes usually consists in 
imaking dissidents leave their own Church and enter the Roman 
‘Church one by one. 
For the Eastern Churches not in communion with Rome, 
:union means intercommunion, nothing more, in the confession 
of one faith. But for them identity of faith will come about 


1J am glad to acknowledge here the kindness of many friends, Orthodox 
.and Catholic, clergy and laymen, who have contributed much to this 
_ a¥ticle and who will recognize the suggestions they made while reading it 
vw th me. 
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not by their submission pure and simple to the Church of 
Rome, but by the combined study, without favour or preju- 
dice, of the questions at issue. They also hold that for 
union to come about Rome must quit all absolutism concern- 
ing the human order of things and recognize for all the great 
Churches the widest autonomy in ecclesiastical matters, as 
in the first ten centuries up to 1054. ‘Their idea is based on 
the behaviour of the early Church as we see it exemplified in 
the case of the major heresies: Arianism (Fourth century), 
Nestorianism and Monophysism (fifth century), Monotheletism 
(sixth century), Iconoclasm, ending in the triumph of Ortho- 
doxy in the eighth century. 

Given these two ideas of union, that of the Orthodox 
East and of the Catholic West, how indeed can it be brought 
about ? In other words, what are the obstacles that keep 
apart these two great Christendoms which should be united 
in one sole Church of Christ ? 

The first and greatest obstacle is certainly the opposition 
between divided Christians. In the course of centuries 
race-antagonisms have set Christians of one ethnical group 
against Christians of another, and so have aggravated this 
opposition. Thus hearts have hardened and minds turned 
from the light. 

Next ranks the fear of losing autonomy and its advantages. 
Union with others is seen as slavery or loss of individuality. 
Really union should harmonize and improve each of the 
vatious complimentary elements, leaving them their own 
personality and allowing them to pool their abilities for the 
one cause, the redeeming work of the Incarnate Word. 

These obstacles are unfortunately inherent in our poor 
human nature. They tend, as they always have, to sunder 
the one Church of Christ. 

Another obstacle—a considerable one, but less difficult 
to deal with—is the mutual misunderstanding which time 
has hardened in the divided members of the Church. 

People or groups of people whose relations have been 
long broken accumulate prejudices which breed a natura 
aversion for making contact again. By living apart they 
get used to doing without each other and become sufficient 
to themselves in an enclosed sphere. This is of coursé 
against the essential principle of the hierarchical Church of 
Christ, where every member is vivified by the others and al 
form that communion of Saints in which each is enrichec 
by the merits and action of all. 
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- Lack of understanding between East and West is also in- 
creased by more or less important differences in modes of 
thought and ways of life. If we are to understand each 
other we must not be content with speaking the same language, 
Wwe must shape ourselves to the mentality and traditions of 
others and be ready, if the cause needs it, to emerge from our 
own mentality and ideas and enter those of others. 
_ This is the only way towards understanding and knowing 
-one another. Christian love joined to this knowledge can 
smooth out all difficulties which prevent approach and 
agreement. 

In November 1910 a blow was struck for such mutual 
/compenetration by the Monastery of Grotta-Ferata, near 
Rome. They started a monthly teview, Roma e /’Oriente, 
which was to deal with the problems of Eastern Christianity 
|through the pens of both Catholics and non-Catholics. 
The editorial policy was as follows : 

“We also print articles from our separated brethren, 
laymen and religious. We bind ourselves to reproduce 
these articles in their entirety, whatever their solely religi- 
ous content. They may contain doubt, argument or 
complaint. Our one condition is that we retain the 
right to answer in the same number. Our answers will 
always be made in a worthy, charitable, respectful, calm 
and impartial spirit, whatever the form and tone of the 
contribution in question.” 


This passage occurred in the introduction of the review : 
“But we must admit that while Protestants show an 
awakening interest in the study of the Eastern Church, 
the rite, the traditions and the sacred ceremonies of that 
Church are usually little known to the Latins.’”! 

These ideas should be put into practice straight away. 

We might even start an Institute on these lines, under the 
direction of historians, laymen for choice, and attached to a 
university rather than to a religious institution. 

This deserves careful consideration because of the confidence 
which the impartial basis of such a work would inspire in 
Christians separated from Rome. 

Approach, understanding, mutual sympathy between separa- 
‘ted Christians might also be encouraged by contact in the 
jsphere of ordinary human relations. We must use all we 
ve@n offer to draw others to us. 


i This is hardly true now. EDpiror. 
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Once we regain the habit of mutual intercourse Christians _ 
will be united once more and show forth fully the One Church — 
desired by Christ. The Church was born under the sign of | 
charity, and she must always appear clothed in charity. 

Hete are some of the contacts offered by social life : 


1. Works of charity undertaken in common for all who 
need help no matter to what creed the benefactors and bene- 
ficiaries may belong. 

Meeting often for the same cause and acting together 
for one end—and that the elevated end of charity—begets 
a sympathy which is the best antidote against the aversion 
which scatters the members of one Church, the single body 
of Christ. By receiving aid and comfort, consolation and 
encouragement from those whom we have held in prejudice 
and hatred we develop affection instead. 

No irreconcilable disputes can arise between those 
bound by the bonds of charity. Doctrinal disputes, which 
degenerated into schisms and heresies, must have been 
envenomed by lack of practical charity. 


2. Studies undertaken in common, without polemics. 
Each would explain to the others the results of his personal 
work so that all might profit according to their abilities. 

Study of all that enriches the mind, done in common, free 
from pride and the quarrels which it provokes, gives rise in 
hose engaged to a spirit of solidarity and friendliness which 
eventually overcomes the prejudices of centuries. This is 
a simple truth too often neglected. 


3. The chief method is prayer, made alone but with 
common intentions, or better still in common, imploring 
Christ to bring together those His love has joined and whom 
history and pride have separated. 

The separated members of the Church must be at their 
ease on both sides. It would be most desirable if they could 
meet for prayer indiscriminately, not caring who was host, 
or better still taking it in turns to be host. 

Let us see if there is any doctrinal objection to this. Limit- 
ing ourselves to meetings between Catholics and Orthodox, 
we start from the Catholic view-point : 

In 1438, at the council of Florence, the Catholic Church 
agreed that once the points at issue were settled the whole 
apostolic tradition existed in the Orthodox Church. | 

It must follow that even from the Catholic view-point 
the Orthodox Church administers the Sacraments validly 
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and licitly : baptism, confirmation, penance, eucharist, order, 
_marriage and extreme unction. In general, the Orthodox 
peers and use the same means of sanctification as Catholics 
oO. 
There remain a few differences of belief, which are certainly 
not invincible: they concern the form of government in 
the Church. Apart from these the worship of God, the 
Holy Trinity and Christ, and of the Holy Virgin as well, are 
at all points common to Catholics and Orthodox. 
In our present state of separation, why then, in certain 
special circumstances of a unionist nature, should not Catho- 
lics and Orthodox join together in the worship of God? 
If we arrange prayers for union in church, must it always be 
the Orthodox who visit the Catholics? Charity suggests 
that these prayers take place alternately at their respective 
churches. 
One fact remains: the Orthodox Church watches jealously 
over the maintenance of received tradition in all her faithful. 
She reacts vigorously against the methods of some Catholic 
missionaries who tend to disintegrate her by separating from 
| their real Church any Orthodox whose confidence they win. 

The Orthodox deplore such proselytism, which they consider 
‘somewhat uncharitable. 

Of course the Orthodox understand and respect the rights 
(of truth. But St. Paul tells all Christians not to separate truth 
{from charity: “doing the truth in charity, we may in all 
‘things grow up in Him who is the head, even Christ ” (Eph. 
| Iv, 15). 

i. her many sufferings and struggles for existence, 

after maintaining herself in being amid so many hostile 
circumstances, the Eastern Church deserves more from Latin 
missionaries than suggestions, or even the slightest hints 
to the Orthodox, that they should change their community. 
Better they should use their zeal to reawake the Christian 
spitit everywhere in its full reality and so show forth thus 
the attribute of Catholicity. There would result greater 
understanding and less opposition between Orthodox and 
Catholics. Thus would be prepared, by the much desired 
union, the accomplishment of truth in charity and the har- 
‘monious development of the mystical body of Christ. 
All the Orthodox have this outstanding grievance about 
»proselytism against the Catholics. What follows may help 
(f8 explain why : 

Historical circumstances have led the Orthodox to assure 
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their existence as a group by going so far as to join the idea 
of community to the idea of the racial group. Events led 
to these national demands, which in their turn exacted for the 
Church a form perhaps exaggeratedly ethnical ; but the deep 
conception of the Church remains susceptible of all the 
doctrinal deepening to be drawn from the Scriptures and the 
Fathers. 

While this ethnical shape of the Church remains a defensive 
necessity, it would be dangerous for Christianity itself to 
demolish it. We must work on both sides to intensify the 
spirit of universalism and to make spiritual life powerful 
enough to do without the national shield and to bring the 
catholicity of the Church more effectively to full realization. 
This demands a psychological preparation which must be 
furnished primarily by those called by the Lord to have 
outside contacts. This gives a clear role to Latin mission- 
aries; they should no longer withdraw from the Orthodox 
community those who are best fitted for such contact, which 
is so effective of unity. Rather should they help them to 
realize the deep action of God in their community and the 
demands of the living catholicism which the Holy Ghost 
placed in the Church on the day of Pentecost. This means 
fortifying the faith which is in certain members of Orthodoxy, 
while leaving them in their community in order to enliven 
it the more, and to give to God among His own people the 
traditional worship in spirit and in truth. This, by the way, 
is how the Latin missionaries behaved in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

In the same way—and even perhaps from the Catholic 
view-point—Orthodox whose religious life has been intensified 
by external contact should not leave their community and 
keep this new fruit for their own profit alone. This might 
be called a sort of betrayal of the group, and even of full 
catholicity itself. Thus their real duty would seem to be 
to remain in their community and “ confirm ” in their turn 
“the faith of their brethren,” intensifying the spiritual life 
of the group. This is the best way of bringing nearer the 
corporate union we all desire. 

These ideas may well be gone into. They lead us to wonder: 
if the Latin institutions for teaching and missionary work in 
the Hast might not gain by taking in some of this spirit, and 
thus contribute more effectively to the building up of the 
whole body of the risen Christ, which is the basic inspiration 
of Orthodoxy. 


ELEUTHERIOS ELEFTERIADES. 
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This again is written from the point of view of the Orthodox. 

In regard to the last paragraph. We have it on good 
authority that most of the young men of the recent Orthodox 
youth movements have been educated at the Jesuit Univer- 
sity at Beirut. As a result they are showing a real loyalty 
to their Church with a desire for frequent communion and 
confession and a practice of making retreats. They also 
have a knowledge of the latest French editions on the Fathers : 
Sources Chrétiennes—TYue Eprror. 


THE EASTERN ORTHODOX CHURCHES 
AND ANGLICAN ORDINATIONS 


Before 1940 synodical statements about Anglican ordina- 
tions were made by six autocephalous Orthodox Churches. 


1.. In July 1922 the Great Church of Constantinople 
stated that “the ordination of the Anglican Episcopal Con- 
fession of bishops, priests, and deacons, possesses the same 
“xdpos 7 as those of the Roman, Old Catholic and Armenian 
Churches possess,” from the Orthodox point of view. The 

_ statements alludes to “the recognition of the ‘ xdpiopa ’” 
of the priesthood derived from apostolic succession” for 
this, “all essentials . . . indispensable from the Orthodox 
point of view,” are found in Anglican ordinations. This 
recognition has been incorrectly characterized as “ recogni- 
tion without conditions and without economy.” But the 
statement adds, “there is as yet no matter here of a decree 
by the whole Orthodox Church. For it is necessary that the 
rest of the Orthodox Church should be found to be of the 
same opinion”; it also, by speaking of “the same xkipos as 
those of the Roman . . . Churches,” alludes to economy, as 

_ anyone acquainted with Orthodox practice must realize. 


2. In March 1923 the Church of Jerusalem made a 
‘ substantially similar staternent. 

3. In the same month of 1923 the Church of Cyprus 
: stated that, “‘ It being understood that the apostolic succession 
iin the Anglican Church by the sacrament of order was not 
| broken at the consecration of . . . Matthew Parker, and the 
\ visible signs being present in orders among the Anglicans by 
\ Which the grace of the Holy Spirit is supplied, there is no 


_©bstacle to the recognition by the Orthodox Church of the 
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xipos of Anglican ordinations in the same way that the — 
xépos of the ordinations of the Roman, Old Catholics, and — 
Armenian Church is recognized by her.” The statement — 
adds, quite explicitly alluding to economy, “ Since clerics 
coming from these Churches into the bosom of the Ortho- 
dox Church are received without reordination, we express 
our judgment that this should also hold in the case of — 
Anglicans.” 


4. After the Lambeth Conference of 1930, the Church 
of Alexandria resolved that she “‘ withdraws her precautionary 
negative to the acceptance of the xépos of Anglican ordinations 
and . . . pronounces that if priests, ordained by Anglican 
bishops, accede to Orthodoxy, they should not be reordained.” 
The preamble to this statement refers to the conversations 
between the Orthodox delegation to the Lambeth Conference 
of 1930, headed by the patriarch of Alexandria, and a com- 
mittee of Anglican bishops. Of these conversations a 
summaty was laid before the synod of Alexandria ; the Ortho- 
dox statements in it were synodically endorsed. The same 
summaty was laid before the Lambeth Conference; the 
Anglican statements in it were declared to be “a sufficient 
account of the teaching and practice of the Church of England.” 
The synod of Alexandria made its decision about the kiépos 
of Anglican ordinations, “inasmuch as . . . the declarations 
of the Anglican bishops, in these conversations, were, “a 
genuine account,” of the teaching of the Anglican communion. 


5. After a conference in Bucharest in 1935, the holy 
synod of the Rumanian Church in March 1936 resolved to 
adopt the recommendations of a commission which had 
proposed that it should “ recognize the validity of the Anglican 
orders,” but added, “It is to be understood that the above resolu- 
tion will become definitive as soon as the final authority of the 
Anglican Church ratifies all the statements of its delegation 
concerning the mystery of holy orders in regard to the points 
of importance comprised in the doctrine of the Orthodox 
Church.” This refers to statements on the eucharist and on 
otdination made by the Anglican delegation at Bucharest 
in 1935, which were a slightly expanded form of the statements 
made to the patriarch of Alexandria and his fellow-delegates 
by the Anglican bishops at Lambeth in 1930; to these we 
have already alluded. 


6. The holy synod of the Church of Greece, on 21st 
September 1939, resolved “that it intends, as before, to 
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follow in each individual case that may arise of the adherence 
_ of an Anglican cleric to Orthodoxy, the practice of the 
Church ” . . . and that “ the Orthodox Church recognizes as 
valid (éyxupa) without qualification only those mysteries 
which she herself has administered, but nevertheless the 
Church, insofar as she considers it useful, in particular cases, » 
after previous investigation of the current circumstances, 
recognizes by economy the ordinations of those who come 
over to Orthodoxy.” This was a refusal to promise that 
_ converts from Anglicanism will never be re-ordained; but 
it was an implicit admission that they can be received into 
the Orthodox priesthood without re-ordination. The mem- 
oranda submitted to the synod by the theological faculty 
of the university of Athens, on this occasion, were more or 
less controversial. One professor held that all te-baptism 
of heretics and schismatics is sacrilege, and so highly repre- 
hensible ; he wished to take the same view of the re-ordination 
of Roman Catholics or Anglicans or other clergy of episcopal 
_churches. The other professors refused to condemn in any 
way the past practice of the Eastern Church in the matter 
of re-baptism and re-ordination, and considered that economy 
_ should be used or not used, in dealing with Anglicans, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of individual cases. It is to be 
-moticed that the professor who was in favour of a general 
pledge not to re-ordain Anglicans wrote that he pre- 
| supposed that the Anglican Church teaches that ordination 
(is a mystery, and believes what the Orthodox Church believes 
(on that subject. 
_ I have copied these synodical statements from a small 
| book, Orthodox statements on Anglican orders, editied by E. 
| R. Hardy, published by Mowbrays in 1946. I have adhered 
| to its translations, except that, in Greek statements, I have 
i teplaced “ validity” by the original Greek word “ képos”’ 
| In the same small book the text of the statements made by 
tthe Anglican committee of bishops to the Orthodox in 1930, 
2 and by the Church of England delegation to the Rumanians 
in 1935, will be found. These are also published in the 
‘volume of Lambeth Occasional Reports (1931-8), published 
‘by the S.P.C.K. in 1948. It is however only fair to say that 
“tae convocations of the Church of England and, as far as 
I know, the provincial synods of other provinces of the 
‘fnglican Communion, have not endorsed these Anglican 
#atements as the genuine and authentic Anglican doctrine. 
|The English convocations have only said that they “ accept 
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and approve ” the Bucharest report ; the province of Cantet- 
bury also resolved on 22nd January 1937 (nem con in the 
Upper House and 104—6 in the Lower). “that . . . the Report 

. .is consonant with Anglican formularies and is a legitimate 
interpretation of the faith of the Church, as held by the 
Anglican Communion.” 

A word should be added here about the meanings of terms. 
In the Russian statements which are to be discussed here, 
and in other Russian statements translated, the English 
“validity ” stands for the Russian, “ deistvityelnost.” It 
may be argued that in Greek this should be “ toys” rather 
than “ «épos””, and that in English it should be “ power ” 
rather than “ validity.” In one of the memoranda presented 
to the Greek Holy Synod in 1939, it was argued that ordina- 
tions not administered in the Orthodox Church but recog- 
nized by the Orthodox ought to be described as “ ioxupar,” 
rather than as having “ xépos,” in a correct use of terms 
The idea implied may well be that validity, strictly speaking, 
implies the idea of something authorized by the proper 
authority and is inseparable from regularity. The authority 
of Non-Orthodox hierarchies is not recognized by the Ortho- 
dox. ‘The so-called “validity”? of Anglican orders from 
the Orthodox point of view, their “ deistvityelnost,” or their 
being “ icxupai,” consists simply in the possibility of Angli- 
can clerics, “singly or en masse,” being received into Ortho- 
doxy and converted into Orthodox clerics, by the Orthodox 
hierarchy, by the method of economy. All the Orthodox 
official statements admit that this is at least theoretically 
possible in some circumstances. The statements differ as 
to (1) whether a local church can, without the common 
consent of all the Orthodox, initiate such economy and (2) 
whether any statement, generalizing about future hypothetical 
conditions, should now be made by the Orthodox to the 
Anglicans on this issue. Otherwise, the unity manifested 
in these Orthodox statements is remarkable. 
| A conference was held in Moscow this July, during the 
celebrations of the sooth anniversary of the autocephality 
of the Russian Church. It was attended by Russian delegates 
and by certain of the fraternal delegates of the other Ortho- 
dox Churches in Moscow, including, as it seems, the patri- 
atchs of Belgrade and Bucharest, and the exarch of the Bul- 
garian Church. The Churches of Russia, Georgia, Poland, 
Albania, Serbia, and Bulgaria were represented, as well as 
the ancient patriarchates of Alexandria and Antioch. The 
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Cicumenical Patriarchate and the Church of Greece, although 
their representatives were in Moscow for the celebrations of 
the Russian anniversary, were not represented in the Con- 
ference. From a translation of the opening speech of the 
patriarch of Moscow and all the Russians, Alexis, we make 
the following excerpts : 

“We regret the enforced absence of our Venerable Brethren 

the heads of the Churches of Constantinople, Alexandria and 
Jerusalem . . . But we are persuaded of their spiritual oneness 
with us in these days.” 
* * * 

“We are persuaded that we have met here in order to 
confirm and to declare the peace, love and concord which 
exist between us, and we desire with all our heart that these 
good feelings of our heart should be shared by all who belong 
to our Orthodox faith and receive the spiritual gifts she 
accords to her sons. Our hearts are filled with joy because 
they think of the good of Orthodoxy, and of all the Christian 
world.” 


* * * 

“ We are all in fraternal relations with the Church of Eng- 
land. Only a year ago, the Russian Orthodox Church tfe- 
ceived from His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury a letter 
asking her to examine the question of the recognition of 
the ordinations in the Church of England. This letter told 
us at the same time that these ordinations were separately 
recognized by the following Orthodox patriarchates : Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria, Jerusalem and Rumania. Later 
we learned of the recognition of Anglican Ordinations by 

the Bulgarian Church also, a recognition signed in a private 
capacity. We have few documents on the subject of this 
recognition, and we have not seen convincing arguments 
from the dogmatic, canonical, and—church historical—point 
Ofgview in favour of it. On account of the difficulty of this 
estion and also on account of the absence of formulated 
unity in its understanding by different Orthodox local 
churches, we have decided, in order to testify the respect 
due to our brother in Christ, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
to ask the assembly of our bishops to resove this question 
| ¢raternally. The point of view of the Russian Orthodox 
Church concerning this question is expounded in the report 
. of one of the professors of the Academy of theology at Moscow. 
¥ is to be understood that questions of this kind are extremely 
< complicated. This is so, above all, if we take into account 
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the fact that the head of the Anglican Church is the supreme 
lay power, the king of England, without whose consent none 
of the thirty-nine Articles of the Anglican faith can be changed, 
and that our conversations and acts of agreement with the 
Anglican clergy can only have a provisional character.” 

This is the full text of the Conference’s resolution on 
Anglican Ordinations : 

“Having heard the reports ‘ Concerning Anglican Ordina- 
tions,’ the Conference of heads and representatives of Ortho- 
dox Autokephalous Churches, with a feeling of Christian 
goodwill and brotherly love for the Anglican Christians in 
their search for a way towards the recognition of the validity 
of Anglican Ordinations decides that : 


1. The teaching of faith contained in the ‘ Thirty-nine 
Articles’ of the Anglican Church definitely differs from the 
dogmas, faith and tradition confessed by the Orthodox 
Church and the solution of the question of the validity of 
Anglican ordinations must first of all be based upon a teaching 
concerning the sacraments which corresponds with the 
Orthodox teaching. Private expressions of agreement to 
alter the teaching of these Articles concerning the sacraments 
in the direction of an approach to Orthodoxy, when made 
by members of the Anglican hierarchy, cannot serve as a 
basis for the positive solution of the question. Therefore, 
if the Orthodox Church cannot agree to recognize the right- 
ness of Anglican teaching on sacraments in general, and on 
the sacrament of holy order in particular, neither can she 
recognize Anglican ordinations as valid. If the Churches 
of Constantinople, Jerusalem, Cyprus, Rumania and other 
autokephalous Churches have favourably commented on 
the recognition of the validity of Anglican Ordinations, we 
have information that this approval of recognition was 
provisional. 


2. The question of the recognition of the validity of 
Anglican Orders can be examined only in connexion with 
the other question, of unity of faith and confession with the 
Orthodox Church, and if an authoritative act of the Anglican 
Church is made on this subject, proceeding from a council 
ot congress of the clergy of the Anglican Confession, with 
subsequent confirmation of this by the head of the Anglican 
Church; such an act does not as yet exist. In this con- 
nexion, we express the desire that the Anglican Church 
should alter her teaching of faith from the dogmatic, canon- 
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ical and ecclesiological point of view, and, in particular, her 
_ authentic conception of the holy sacraments and, more 
especially, her conception of the sacrament of ordination. 


3. Viewing with all attention and sympathy the con- 
temporary movement among many representatives of Angli- 
canism towards the restoration of relations of the communion 
of the faithful of the Anglican Church with the CEcumenical 
Church, we state that the contemporary Anglican hierarchy 
can receive from the Orthodox Church recognition of the 
grace of its ordinations if, first of all, a formally expressed 
unity of faith and confession (as stated above) between the 
Orthodox and Anglican Churches is established. Such 
longed for unity being established, recognition of the 
validity of Anglican Ordinations can be realized according 
to the principle of economy, by the only possible authori- 
tative method for us, i.e. a decision in council of the whole 
Holy Orthodox Church. 

We pray that, through the unutterable mercy of God, 
this may be accomplished, and that the Lord may grant us 
the spirit of love and goodwill which forwards all good 
works to the glory of His Holy Church.” 

This resolution is widely, but I think rather mistakenly, 
regarded as a blow to Anglican hopes, in the sense that it 
signifies an anti-Anglican attitude. It is a blow to the idea, 
which some Anglicans seem to have held, despite all expert 
advice being against it consistently, that the Orthodox Church 
could have official relations with a non-Orthodox Church 
as such, and, before dogmatic agreement, adopt an attitude 
of positive recognition of Anglican sacraments, such as 
' would allow Orthodox laity to be told, officially and formally, 
| that they were justified in receiving the sacraments from 
Anglican altars. We cannot have, apart from dogmatic 
(agreement, any statement about Anglican ordinations from 
| the Orthodox which does not contain, explicitly or implicitly, 
i reservations and conditions. Constantinople said, “ the 
«same validity (képos) which Roman Catholic, Old Catholic, 
-and Armenian ordinations have”; that phrase implied 
reservations, and reference was also made to the provisional 

character of any decision which is not made by all the Ortho- 
ox. Moscow, very understandably, has made the sense 
- of her reservations clearer. But what she does not say is 
 @enificant. Nothing is said about the fact of the tactual 
s accession. But it is stated that, if there ever is dogmatic 
\azreement, Anglican ordinations can be accepted by economy. 
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It would be a great departure from Orthodox practice to — 
say that this could happen unless it were pre-supposed that — 
the Anglican Church has the outward, tactual, part of the - 
apostolic succession, in her ordinations. On the other hand, 
it is as well that we should realize that doubts are arising 
‘as to whether the Anglican Church believes in the sacramental 
character of ordination and in the apostolic succession, as a 
matter of doctrine, and that these doubts, for some Orthodox 
at least, affect the question as to whether she actually has 
the succession, in any significant sense. If a church 
has officially stated that she does not assign a doctrinal signi- 
cance to the apostolic episcopal succession, her orders are, 
from the Orthodox point of view, in the position of the 
ministry of a Non-episcopal Protestant body; the Anglican 
Church, as never having made such a pronouncement, and 
as saying that she regards the succession as of importance, 
from the point of view of doctrine, is in a different position. 

The attention paid to the Thirty-nine Articles is no new 
thing. If we read the “ Ratification,” still printed with them, 
which few Anglicans ever read except during dull sermons 
in their schooldays, we shall see how foreign observers 
regard the Articles as a sign of Royal Authority in matters 
of doctrine. After all, the Anglican clergy still have to make 
the Declaration of Assent, while Orthodox clergy (except 
bishops) never make a formal profession of their dogmatic | 
faith except in terms of the creed, unless they have been 
accused of heresy, and Orthodox bishops, on consecration 
or enthronement, make a profession of faith which is virtually 
a summary of the dogmatic decrees of the first eight cen- 
turies, without explicit references to the more modern con- 
troversies. 

It is reasonable to wish that in the united communion of 
the future, whatever liturgical, disciplinary and theological 
variations there may be, the only articles to be formally 
accepted, as a sine qua non of office, should be Articles accept- 
able to the whole Church. 

Moreover we have to remember the tremendous significance 
which some contemporary Lutherans ascribe to the Confess- 
ion of Augsberg, and which Confessional Church struggles 
in Germany have given to all sixteenth century documents. 

The principle things in the Thirty-Nine Articles which the 
Orthodox find to be heretical, or to seem heretical at least, 
are the positions about Scripture and Tradition, the Authority 
of the Church, the Five Lesser Sacraments, the Sacrifices of 
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_ Masses, and the worship of images, together with the Invo- 
(cation of Saints, in Articles 19, 20, 21, 22, 25, 31 etc. Those 
| who have written against Anglican Ordinations being accep- 
itable by economy, or have suggested a doubt about their 
i acceptability, have attached at least as much importance to 
the statement that “General Councils . . . sometimes 
have erred in things pertaining unto God” as to any state- 
ment either that Ordination is not a Gospel sacrament or 
that the sacrifices of masses were . . . “ deceits.” This I 
think very significant of the Orthodox manner of thinking 
about the episcopate. The Orthodox want to know whether, 
in spite of the fact that the Anglican Church does not call 
Ordination a Sacrament, she means by episcopal consecta- 
tions and priestly ordinations something corresponding to 
‘what the Orthodox Church means by her Cheirotoniai. 
‘They therefore ask, what the Anglican Communion believes 
to be the authority of the whole body of the bishops of the 
‘whole Catholic Church (whether the Anglican Communion 
‘believes herself to be the whole Church or not). The Angli- 
can reply seems to be that “General Councils sometimes 
have erred,”’ and this seems to be confirmed by what Article 
twenty-two says about the practices authorized by the Seventh 
(General Council. The Orthodox then go on to ask whether, 
iin the Anglican view, the bishop and the priest offer the eucha- 
itistic sacrifice of Hi/asterion, for all living and departed Chris- 
itians, and whether ordination, penance, etc. are “mysteries,” 
even if they are not to be termed “ sacraments ” (in a special 
nglish sense of the term sacrament) because their dominical 
institution does not involve the institution of any visible 
sign ot ceremony. The negative reply seems to be sug- 
gested by the language of Article thirty-one and by the words, 
“the corrupt following of the apostles ” (in Article twenty- 
five). Hence a revision or abrogation of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles is proposed, in almost every semi-official encounter 
between Orthodox and Anglicans. 

The hesitation of some Orthodox to promise to receive 
all Anglicans in their order as priests or bishops seems to 
tise from a consideration of the hypothetical conversion 
2 Orthodoxy of one who, when he was an Anglican, was a 
‘Low Churchman and had no belief in the Orthodox and Anglo- 
atholic conception of the church and sacraments. 

It is needless to add that the recognition of Anglican 
ofdinations does not imply inter-communion. But a ques- 
cion may perhaps be raised here, for the Orthodox to answer. 
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Does the reception of a cleric in his order, by economy, 
imply that, after reception, he is allowed to believe that before 
he entered the Orthodox Church he was already a member— 
and a cleric in his order—of the visible, ““ One Holy Catholic 
Church ” of the Creed? I can quite well understand that 
Eastern Orthodox Christians, especially the laity in Eastern 
countries, should be allowed to believe that at the moment 
of reception the convert received the grace of the sacraments, 
having previously been without any sacramental life, so that, 
in principle, he ought to have been re-baptized. I can even 
view without distress the prospect of some Orthodox thinking 
that, on the day of full reunion, the whole Anglican Com- 
munion will receive the grace of baptism, through receiving 
the other sacraments in union with the Orthodox. But I 
cannot understand anyone imagining that the Anglicans 
will ever take that view of their own position, or that an 
Old Catholic or Armenian priest becoming Orthodox regards 
himself as becoming for the first time a member of the One 
Holy Catholic Church; especially if he is received in his 
order, he is surely encouraged to take up a different attitude 
to what he is doing. Does not economy imply that it is 
permissible for some Orthodox to believe that there is a 
visible church outside the canonical limits of the Orthodox 
Eastern Communion ? 


E. Every. 


The author of this article is an Anglican clergyman who 
has also studied at the Greek Orthodox Seminary of Halki, 
this together with a wide knowledge of Orthodox from 
various parts of the world give special weight to the above 
study. We ate very grateful to him for writing it. 


Those who wish to read more on the subject will find 
the following matter in back numbers of the E.C.Q.:— 
The Anglican-Rumanian Agreement (July 1936). The Ortho- 
dox and Anglican Orders (January and April 1937). The 
Orthodox Church of Greece and Anglican Orders (October 1940). 
—Tue Eprror. 


NEWS AND COMMENTS 


| Palestine. 


We must first call attention to the critical state of things in 
Palestine. The Holy Father has issued an encyclical letter 
| Un Multiplicibus on 24th October) asking for prayers for the 
oe of justice and peace in the Holy Land and the Holy 
. Places. 

Mgr. Hughes, the papal Internuncio in Egypt, has made 
) very serious charges—the deliberate Jewish effort to decimate 
the Arabs and destroy Christianity in Palestine (see The 
\ Catholic Herald, 5th November, 1948), and pleads for the 
( Go0,o00 Arab refugees. 

In connexion with Egypt we report the serious illness 
of Father Henry Ayrout, S.J. (Melkite Byzantine rite). An 
account of the wonderful work of this priest in organizing . 
over a hundred Free Schools and Dispensaries in Christian 
towns and villages in Upper Egypt will be found in The 
Month, September 1948. May hespeedily be restored to health. 


Amsterdam. 


The Catholic hierarchy of the Netherlands issued a pastoral 
letter which was read in all churches on Sunday, 22nd August. 
drawing attention to the World Congress of Churches in 
‘Amsterdam and asking all Catholic priests and lay people 
‘to pray—“ because the idea is born from a sincere wish for 
junity of the Christian Church.” We will comment on the 
\Congress in a later issue of the E.C.Q. in 1949. 


Bologna. 


A “reunion week” was held at Bologna from 11th to 
19th of September. There was a very full programme, 
tincluding the celebration of the Byzantine rite in Greek and 
Slav and of the Armenian rite: papers were read on various 
jsubjects connected with Christian Unity e.g. the Cicu- 

enical Movement. Four Cardinals took part in the pro- 
«eedings, one was Cardinal Peter Agagianian, patriarch of 
he Catholic Armenians. Thousands of people were brought 
i to touch with the problem of Christian unity for the first 
itime, since throughout the province of Emilia liturgies were 
«cclebrated and lectures given in many towns. 

Among the resolutions passed at the conclusion of the 
(Week :—Similiar weeks will take place in future ; the “ Unity 
XCctave ” shall be observed in every parish, at least on the 
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Sunday; in every diocese someone shall be delegated to 
work “ Pro Unione ” and he shall be in constant touch with 
“ Unitas ” in Rome [‘ Unitas ” is an association working for 
Christian Unity of which the periodical of this name is the 
organ]. This is indeed an encouraging event ! 


Oxford. 


The E.C.Q. Conference took place 17—19th September 
at Blackfriars. The general theme was on Nature and Grace. 
The papers and those who read them were as follows. 

The Nature of Man (according to St. Gregory of Nyssa), by 
Professor Hilary Armstrong. 

The Tradition of the Orthodox Church, by Professor V. Lossky 
(Orthodox) ; his paper was read by the Rev. E. Every. 

The Beginning of Eternal Life, by Dom Illtyd Trethowan. 

The Protestant Tradition, by Dr. Katz (Lutheran). 

Nature and Grace, Some Considerations, by Rev. Father 
Vincent Turner, S.J. 

Father Bernard Leeming, S.J. was in the chair through- 
out. Father George Florovsky was to have read the Orthodox 
paper but was unable to come as he was sailing for America. 
His paper will be included in the appendix when the sup- 
plementary issue is published next year. 


Our Contemporaries. We would like to draw attention 
to The Month for June in which there is a very useful and 
clearly put case for our cooperation with non-Catholics by 
Father M. Bévenot, S.J. entitled “ Relations with non-Catho- 
lics.” In The Downside Review (Autumn), Dom Ralph Russell 
in an article “ Anglicanism and Reunion” reviews Canon 
Hemmer’s book Monsieur Portal, where he treats in a very 
sympathetic way of the work of M. Portal in connexion 
with Lord Halifax and the Conversations of Malines. 


Late News 


As we go to press we hear of the election of Archbishop 
Athenagoras (of the U.S.A.) as CEcumenical Patriarch. Képre, 


gvdatre adréy cis ToAKG ETH. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


On account of the increase in production expenses, from 
January 1949 all copies of the Supplementary Issue will be 3s. 
instead of 2s. 


DOCUMENTATION 
ANGLICANISM AND CHRISTIAN UNITY 


The Anglicanism of William Laud. By Rev. E. C. E. Bourne. 
Bee CK 'P pe 26577 “ad? 6d, 


Uhe Anglican Tradition in the Life of England. Byoik, Dek. 
Williams, bishop of Durham. S.C.M.Press. Pp. 124. 
6s. 


Christian Unity: The Anglican Position. By G. K. A. Bell, . 
bishop of Chichester. Hodder and Stoughton. Pp. 190. 
65. 


The CEcumenical Ideals of the Oxford Movement. By H. Bran- 
dreth:  SoPsGKiy- Pp. 8854 756d: 


Documents on Christian Unity. (Third Series 1930--48). 
Edited by G. K. A. Bell, bishop of Chichester. Oxford 
University Press. Pp. 300." 125: Gd. 


The Australian Proposals for Intercommunion. By F. De Witt 
Batty, bishop of Newcastle, New South Wales. S.P.C.K. 
Be 1 $0-.22,5 

Lambeth Occasional Reports (1931-8). With foreword by 
the bishop of Winchester. S.P.C.K. Pp. 261.  7s.- 6d. 


Report of The Church Union International Convention (Farnham 
Rastle*1948)) “The* Church Union. “Pp. 8. 15. 


Truth, Unity and Concord. "Edited by Bishop Kenneth Mac- 
meazic,. o-t.C.K. Pp. 84. 45. Od. 


Lambeth Conference 1948. Encyclical Letter from the bishops 
together with the Resolutions and Reports. S.P.C.K. 
Pp: 120.55. 


We think it can be safely asserted that anyone who reads 
(the above books will get a general idea of Anglicanism, 
which though it may not be too clear at least could not be 
) accused of giving only one side of the picture. Nor is it a 
) picture of Anglicanism viewed only as the Church of England 
and its off-shoots, but it shows the Anglican Communion 
ia its relations with other Christian bodies, including the 
‘Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church of Rome. 

It will be as well to start by considering the publication 
of the S.P.C.K., Lambeth Conference 1948. 

* Here we have the encyclical letter from the assembled 
»b shops (which letter was to be read in the churches on roth 
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October) together with the resolutions passed at the Confer-_ 
ence and the reports of the eight committees. _We will speci- 


ally deal with the report on “ The Unity of the Church,” 


but before we do this it is as well to mention the subjects | 
of the other reports so that we may gain a knowledge of what | 


the 329 bishops were engaged on in their debates. 


By far the most important matter discussed was “ The | 


Christian Doctrine of Man ” which included “ The Christian 
Way of life.” The whole approach to this question, which 
discussed the doctrine of the nature of man, his relation to 
God, his relation to other men, and the family is excellent. 
Also the report on ‘‘ The Church and the Modern World ” 
is a splendid piece of work :—the headings are: Human Rights ; 
the Church and War; the Church and the Modern States in 
which the totalitarian police state is condemned. The report 
on Communism is very thoughtfully worked out and one of 
the resolutions made on this by the Conference says, “‘ while 
recognizing that in many lands there are communists who are 
practising Christians, nevertheless (the Conference) declares 
that Marxian Communism is contrary to Christian faith and 
practice, for it denies the existence of God, Revelation, and 


a future life ; it treats the individual man as a means and not 


an end; it encourages class warfare; it regards the moral 
law not as absolute but as relative to the needs of the State.” 
Christian Education is also dealt with in quite a vital way 
though we think too much is allowed to the State. There 
are reports on “ The Church’s Discipline in Marriage,” here 
the resolution is very sound in stating “ that marriage always 
entails a life long union and obligation ” ; another resolution 
however, leaves it in the power of the bishop to admit a 
remarried person whose former partner is still living to go 


to Holy Communion. There ate other matters of a domestic 


nature discussed, e.g. both the theological and practical 
implications of baptism and confirmation. In regard to the 
administration of Holy Communion, the second resolution 
says : “though the Conference holds that administration from 
a common chalice should continue to be normal, any province 
of the Anglican Communion is at liberty to sanction adminis- 
tration by intinction as an optional alternative method.” 

Now we will turn to the report on “ The Unity of the 
Church.” In the first place the problem connected with the 
Church of South India as a fait accompli is considered. In 
a previous issue (April-June, 1944) we discussed the whole 
question of what was then the South Indian Scheme; now 
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Hit is a fact that can either be claimed as a precedent or as a 
warning, but has already brought with it some present prob- 
Jems. This Church of South India is canonically an inde- 
eect body entirely separated from any other Christian 
body except by the bond of Christian friendship. But in 
spite of strong opposition on the part of very many Anglicans 
these South Indian Protestants have evoked a zreat deal of 
‘sympathy, and so the question arises of how lay-communicants 
are to be treated if, when they are outside South India, they 
resent themselves for communion or the other sacraments 
Anglican Churches ; and how the ministers who have been 
consecrated or ordained at or after the inauguration are to be 
treated outside their own Church ? Then there are the Angli- 
cans of the Nandyal area who refuse to join the union and are 
isolated and without a bishop of their own? As regards 
he ministers there was a difference of opinion; as regards 
che laity of non-Anglican antecedents the suggestion of an 
xercise of the principle of economy was made (we doubt 
hether Anglicans who only claim to be a partial Church can 
use economy in the traditional theological sense of the word). 
Time can only show whether the little Catholic tradition 
ithin this experimental combination is strong enough to 
aold its own, let alone leaven the Protestant majority. The 
mportance of the South Indian Union will be seen when 
e turn to part two of the report : “ Relations with non- 
*piscopal Churches,” where eight different projects are con- 
sidered. Some are only in the state of joint conferences, as 
etween members of the Church of England and the English 
free Churches and similar groups in Canada, Australia and 
Nigeria. The two more important negotiations are the 
Ceylon Scheme and that of North India; they are akin to the 
»osition in South India. 

In order to form a better judgment of these efforts at 
christian unity in India one should read the article by bishop 
stephen Neill, “‘ The Asian Scene ” (in The CEcumenical Review, 
No. 1). Here the bishop shows how important Christian leader- 
hip may be for Asia during the coming twenty years when 

retything politically is still fluid; he also shows how Christian- 
ry is penetrating deeply into the life of the more primitive 
eoples of Asia. So these schemes for Christian unity are 
.rged by the local circumstances. At the same time all these 
‘@erts are the combination of Anglicans and people of the 
rotestant tradition. It is claimed in the case of South India, 
ui so with the others, that “‘a union has been brought into 
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being between the heirs of the Protestant Reformation anc 
a Church which has retained the Catholic tradition as it i: 
known in the Church of England.” One has doubts as te 
how fat the Anglicans on the spot have a real knowledge o: 
the Catholic teaching concerning the sacraments and the Holy 
Eucharist ! Yet it certainly is a challenge to all those who 
whether to a great or to a small extent, hold to the Catholic 
tradition which is to be found in Anglicanism. They neec 
to deepen this tradition in their own lives and to be able tc 
explain it in a reasonable way to their Protestant fellows: 
It would seem that local circumstances in the mission fielc 
and these present times of crisis have forced the pace of z 
confrontation that has been going on for some years now 
between the catholic and protestant elements in the Churches 
of the Reformation on the continent of Europe as well as ir 
the English-speaking countries and is due toa variety of causes— 
recent scholarship in Scripture, patristics, liturgy and history 
in these Churches, the Protestant revival, the bringing togethe: 
of Christians as a result of the two wars and the cecumenica 
movement. Also on the continent the Catholic Church i 
. definitely interested in all this and hence can and does give < 
considerable contribution in various ways to the solving o: 
these problems. In England we, until recently, took ne 
interest in our fellow countrymen as Christians. 

Part three of the report deals with relations with episcopa 
Churches and the cecumenical movement. 

Rome is considered first. But there is very little to record— 
two references to some public utterances of the present pop 
concerning cooperation among Christians are given ini 
alia. ‘The report ends thus—“ We are conscious of the urgen 
need of cooperation between Roman Catholics and othe 
Christians on a common ground where ultimate question 
of Church order and doctrine which divide us are not raised 
We believe that the area, outside the field of faith and ordet 
is very large.” There is also very little to say concernin: 
the Orthodox Church. A small delegation of Orthodo: 
was present at the opening of the Conference. Certain thing 
were recorded: the present state of the Russian Patriarcha 
Church ; that grave anxieties have been aroused concernin: 
religious freedom in the Balkans ; that the Church of Greee 
demands special sympathy. Closer relations were urge 
between the Anglican Church and the Armenian, Assyriat 
Sytian, Coptic, Ethiopic and Mar Thoma Syrian Churches 

There were reports on the relation of the Anglican Commut 


ai ' 
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on with the Old Catholic Churches and the Scandinavian 
iad Baltic Reformed Churches. ‘There is also an interesting 
eport on “ The Anglican Communion ” which includes the 
xpounding of a definition of the same in four sections and 
12 account of its policy and missionary strategy. But related 
@ this report and to the previous one on “ The Unity of the 
crutch” is a section dealing with “A larger Unity of Epis- 
opal Churches.” Here it 1s stated—“‘ In the course of our 
discussions evidence has been offered from various quarters 
hat the ideal of the Church for which Anglicanism stands 
sppeals to a much wider circle than those belonging to the 
Anglican Communion. Indeed, it may be fairly questioned 
whether the word “ Anglican” is now, for political and other 
seasons, a suitable term for describing the provinces and dio- 
eses of our Communion in India, China etc. But apart 
rom this, the actual pattern which Anglicanism presents | 
mbodies a harmony of Catholic and Protestant factors which 
5 found in no other Communion. It is conscious of both 
ides of the shield simultaneously.” Anglicanism, it states, 
dlaims to stand by the Nicene Faith, the historic order of min- 
sttry and sacraments, the unfettered study of Holy Scripture, and 
o continue in the words of the report), “‘ it appeals to reason, 
espects liberty, and values diversity: for these cannot be 
urtrendered. It repudiates any idea of a central authority 
ot the whole Church other than General Councils of bishops.” 
Having stated this it makes an important suggestion— 
mat every five years a selected body of bishops from the 
artious Anglican provinces and missionary Churches should 
pme together with the bishops of the Old Catholics and 
£ the Scandinavian and Baltic Churches (though not all 
nese last can claim to have bishops) since they are already 
i some sort of communion with Anglicans. It is hoped 
nat “ the time may come when other Episcopal Churches— 
e Eastern Orthodox, the lesser Eastern Churches and 
hutches formed perhaps on lines resembling the Church 
f South India will send their delegates too.” This meeting 
nould be, as the resolution states, “an episcopal conference, 
tvisory in character, for brotherly counsel and encourage- 
Vent.” 
_ ‘This may be wishful thinking, but it is an ideal, an Anglican 
‘eal of Church Unity. Rome is not expected to approve of 
w¥, not, do we think, will the Eastern Churches, nor for that 
tater, many Anglicans. 
\ We will indicate briefly the matter to hand which really 
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gives a background to the study of the picture brought 
forwatd by Lambeth. 

Three source books ate : The CEcumenical Ideals of the Oxfora 
Movement. "This gives a very full account of relations with 
Rome—Early Tractarians ; 1857-65, the prelude to the 
Vatican Council; the Order of Corporate Reunion; Leo XIU 
and Anglican Orders; the Twentieth Century, etc. These 
are some of the chapters and the whole is very well done 
indeed. There is this thin but persistent stream of opinion 
whose goal is nothing short of union with the Holy See, 
accepting the full Roman faith. 

Documents on Christian Unity. This third series (1930-48) 
is a complete collection of documents on the whole question 
of Christian Unity raised at Lambeth this year. Here are 
some samples of the table of contents—The Lambeth Con- 
ference of 1930; the Roman Catholic Church, all matters 
from 1921-1944—this includes the Malines Conversations ; 
the Eastern Orthodox Church, all matter from 1930-7 ; 
concerning the various approaches on the Protestant side, 
some ten chapters, and also three chapters on the cecumenical 
movement. 

Lambeth Occasional Reports, 1931-8. These are all the official 
documents concerning intercommunion with the old Catholics ; 
report of the Doctrinal Commission between the patriarch 
of Constantinople and the archbishop of Canterbury; the 
Bucharest Conference and the Conferences with the Church of 
Finland and the Baltic Lutheran Churches. 

The Australian Proposals for Intercommunion. This is a 
documented account of a local reunion problem. Anglican 
and Free Churchmen discuss the principle of “ Mutual 
Ordination.” 

The bishop of Chichester in Christian Unity gives his view 
of the Anglican position. He winds up very much on the 
same note as the Lambeth suggestions. He misunderstands 
Rome’s attitude to the question. 

Three of the books deal more with the local English back- 
ground. In The Anglican Tradition the bishop of Durham 
gives a very good historical sketch of the position of the 
Church of England in the life of England. 

The Anglicanism of William Land is a vety valuable his- 
torical background to the understanding, among other things, 
of the normal Anglican attitude to bishops. 

Truth, Unity and Concord,a collection of four excellent papets 
on reunion, give voice to the distinctly Catholic confrontation 
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but it is done with all respect and moderation. This is also 
the line being taken by the Catholic party in general (e.g. 
the writers of The Apostolic Ministry reviewed in the last 
| issue). 

The present crux (though there are other difficulties) is 
ithe historic episcopate. We cannot better put the case of 
ite Catholic-minded Anglican of the central position than 
| by quoting the words of the late dean of Wells written in 
-1920. ‘“* The episcopate has never been conceived as merely 
forming a framework of organization. Certainly our Ordinal 
regards consecration to it as sacramental. And this opens 
up a larger question. The unity which we desire involves 
more than a reconstitution of separated ministries under 
episcopal order. If this were all, the mechanism of such 
external organization would be liable to break down at the 
first real strain. Until we are spiritually much closer together 
in such matters as common liturgical worship, until the cor- 
‘porate life of the Church, as transcending the life of the in- 
idividual, is more fully recognized as the ideal, there is even 
danger in the formal rectification of defective ministries, 
(lest the episcopal succession should be granted away to com- 
‘munities who do not share our deepest convictions as to the 
inature and function of the Church and the episcopate should 
no longer stand for any real unity at all. A new schism 
headed by bishops is a contingency too horrible to con- 
template; and a rash external reunion might easily lead 


The Report of the Church Union International Convention 
Farnham Castle, June 1948) is a protest of representatives of the 

atholic party from fifteen different countries against Anglicans 
approving of or having communion with the Church of South 
India. Fifty-four Anglican clergymen took part in the Conf- 
ference under the presidency of the bishop of Chicago, ten other 

meticans were present and there were representatives from 
the West Indies, India and Ceylon, South, West and East 
Africa, China, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Scotland 
nd Ireland as well as England. They drew up a statement 
on the Church, the sacraments, and principles of reunion. 
Their third resolution reads as follows :—‘‘ The Church of 
South India has accepted episcopacy only in an artificial 
xerm since both logic and semantics repudiate the possibility 
of affirming a fact without giving meaning to it. The Basts 
0 Union and The Constitution of the Church of South India 
ecept episcopacy in terms which ate inconsistent with 
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episcopacy as the Church throughout the ages has under” 


stood it.” 


) 


We will end this presentation of Anglicanism as it calls — 
the Christian world to unity, and as it offers itself to give - 
of its twofold nature (viz. Catholic and Protestant) in the | 
service of this great cause, by quoting some words of the — 


late archbishop of Canterbury— 

“T want,” says Dr Temple, “ Anglicans to go into any 
union proclaiming the Catholic tradition of Faith and Order 
and offering it to others. And I want those others to come 
in proclaiming their own principles. Of course, if they 
actually repudiate the Catholic Tradition union is impossible ; 
and if their principles are positively incompatible with it, 
union is impossible. But non-acceptance is quite different 
from repudiation. In one of my Convocation speeches I 
said that many of our troubles seemed to me to be the drawing 
of negative conclusions from positive premises. In this 
debate (on South India in 1930) I seem to detect the frequent 
recoutse to a kindred fallacy, the confusion of contradictions 
with contraries. By this fallacy non-acceptance is treated 
as repudiation. Thus it seemed to be assumed that, of 
course, everyone would say the creed if he could: if he does 
not, it must be because he does not believe what it contains. 
But, as the bishop of Derby said, there are Christian traditions 
according to which the whole content of the creed is accepted 
but the credal form is objected to as coming between the soul 
and the Word of God. I believe that is a mistake, and that 
through association with creed-saying congregations, those 
who at present hold this view will learn the value of the 
public recitation of the creeds and will largely adopt the 
practice. But as the perversion of a purely scriptural theology 
is anarchy or vagueness—against which we rightly urge 
the value of the recitation of creeds—so the perversion of 
the Catholic tradition is mechanization, against which sects 
have sought to guard by the avoidance of some at 
least of its traditional forms. The coming together of two 
such streams of tradition may well be advantageous to both. 
But each must appreciate the real ground on which the other 
is valued—and this surely is the essence of the ‘ maximalist ” 
approach.” (From Life and Letters of William Temple by 
F, A. Iremonger, pages 591, 592.) 

This then gives us some idea of what Anglicanism has to 
offer in any attempt of the non-Roman Christian bodies to 
build up a united Christendom. The programme is planned 
on a large and extended scale. 
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It is here that we are not very convinced in this bringing 
together of the broken fragments of Christendom so as to build 
them into one, and yet to extend their fragmentary state for 
fear lest Protestant tradition and liberty are lost. Yet there 
is a more hopeful side, it is the growing importance that is 
being given to theology in the very fullest sense, Scripture, 
patristics, liturgy, as well as the great masters of the scholastic 
age. The Catholic tradition is being explored to its depth. 
And here, as in the ecumenical gatherings, the contribution 
of the Orthodox Eastern tradition is of the very greatest 
importance. 

There is also on all sides much prayer and great desire. 
It is important for us Catholics to realize all this. It is important 
for them to realize that there are in union with the Holy See 
Catholics of many traditions, some ancient and some in the 
making (e.g. China), and that, in the event of any large body 
of Christians being reconciled with Rome, the process could 
be one of integration not of absorption. The faith 
such that its expression can and should be adapted to the 
culture and traditions of the people concerned. 


B.W. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Trois Livres a Autolycus. By Théophile D’Antioche. Texte 
Grec Etabli par G. Bardy. Traduction de Jean Sender. 
Introduction et Notes de G. Bardy. Pp. 284. (Collection 
“Sources Chrétiennes.” Editions du Cerf. Paris 1948. 
Blackfriars Publications, Oxford). 


This addition to the collection “Sources Chrétiennes ” 
has all the quality which we have learnt to expect from the 
collection and from M. Bardy. ‘Text and translation appear 
‘scholarly and adequate and the introduction of some fifty 
> pages and the notes with a wide range of parallels and refer- 
eaces ate really excellent. St. Theophilus will always have 
2a interest for the historian of dogma and for the student of the 
Caristian mentality of the second century and its reaction to 
lthe surrounding paganism: and it is good that so admirable 
ea introduction to the study of his apologia should be easily 
vavailable. But it can hardly be said that his three books 
ce Autolycus contribute anything of lasting value to Christian 
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theology or spirituality. They may however have a certain 
rather painful interest to us as the earliest example in Christian 
writing of the apologetic approach in the exposition of dogma, 
using the word “ apologetic” in an entirely pejorative sense. 
St. Theophilus, as M. Bardy remarks, does not, like the Greek | 
Apologists who immediately preceded him, confine himself | 
almost entirely to answering objections, but tries to give a | 
positive exposition of Christian doctrine. He does not | 
always argue, but explains the superiority of the Christian 
Faith, and, a point of much importance in his eyes which | 
he is at pains to demonstrate to his own satisfaction, the | 
superior antiquity of Revelation to pagan philosophy. But — 
his exposition does not give the impression of being nourished 
by deep theology or high contemplation. It has a fatal 
superficiality about it which is reminiscent of too many ser- 
mons of our own time. The good bishop of Antioch, in 
fact, is the first of the many prominent Catholics who have 
been impelled by a sense of duty (and possibly an exaggerated 
idea of their own abilities) to attempt the task of commending 
the Faith to the unbelieving world, without the necessary 
intellectual qualifications, and above all without the absolutely 
indispensable sympathetic understanding of those to whom 
they address themselves. The three books are unlikely to 
have converted Autolycus or any other educated pagan of 
the period, any more than their innumerable successors 
have in our own times produced the results hoped for by 
their well-meaning authors. 


A. H. ARMSTRONG. 


The Lord’s Sermon on the Mount. By St. Augustine. Tr. 
by Very Rev. John J. Jepson, S.S., Ph.D. Pp. 227. ‘The 
Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland, 1948. (Ancient 
Christian Writers, No. 5.) 


In the latest number of the Ancient Christian Writers 
series we have St. Augustine’s commentary on the Sermon on 
the Mount. The importance of this work is immediately 
evident from the important place that the Sermon on the 
Mount holds in the Gospel story. St. Augustine comments 
on the longer version of this sermon as found in chapters 
v-vii of St. Matthew. The treatise comprises two books, 
the first of which contains the commentary on the matter 
found in chapter v, while in the second book the matter found 
in chapters vi and vii is explained. 
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In the first book St. Augustine shows us how he under- 
tands the Sermon on the Mount, namely, as a perfect rule or 
sattern of Christian life. This is, of course, the traditional 
Jatholic concept of this part of the Gospel, and it is of interest 
o note that other opinions, including certain modern theories, 
ste already excluded by the greatest exponent of moral 
heology in Christian antiquity. 

In the second book several chapters offer us a commentary 
mn the Our Father. Here we find in brief the theology of 
‘rayer. The matter as a whole is not too profound for the 
‘tdinary reader, though there are some passages that will 
aterest only the scholar. The printing of the Gospel texts 
1 italics helps to make for easier reading, and this is necessary, 
ecause the reasoning of St. Augustine, is, in places, not too 
asily followed. For this same reason the book must be 
ead slowly and attentively. 

In his explanations of the sacred text St. Augustine follows 
ae allegorical method, rather than giving the literal explana- 
on. He does not insist on his explanation as the only one, 
t the best, but he usually seeks the meaning of the texts 
quiringly. 

The translation is very satisfactory, and no little value is 
‘nt to the book by the introduction and notes. 


Dom Parrick SHAUGHNESSY, 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana, U.S.A. 


! History of the Church: Vol. TI, 1270 to 1517. By Father 
| Philip Hughes. Sheed and Ward. Pp. xvi + 525. 


To the re-edition of his first two volumes Father Hughes 
s now added the third volume covering the “ decline and 

” of the papacy in the later Middle Ages. It is an in- 
iguing if sombre story and the setting out of all the com- 
exities of this period demands a knowledge of nearly every 
‘partment of theological discipline; canon law, theology 
d philosophy, the spiritual life—all these have to be traced 
« addition to the outward story. On the whole we can say 
‘at Father Hughes has proved equal to this difficult task ; 
8 gifts for lucid summary of intricate questions, and for 
balanced weighing of personalities and situations never 
‘sett him; and he is always eminently readable—a flair for 
tcturesque details prevents him from ever becoming dry— 
‘ugh the number of footnotes might perhaps be decreased 
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without loss. He deals fairly with the abortive reunion 
with the Greek Church in 1274 and 1439, and skilfully reduce 
the legend of the “ Babylonian captivity ” of the papacy t 
juster proportions. He is apt too at showing the reade 
betimes the seeds of future troubles, and so presenting © 
continuous picture. 

He seems, however, to have a blind spot where the ok 
orders ate concerned, and this leads him to paint the pictur 
darker than it actually was, since these orders remainec 
numerically strong. Thus St. Gertrude (1302) and the tw 
St. Mechtildes are not mentioned among the mystics. Wher 
he deals with the saints and beati of the period 1378-1517 
using the work of Mgr Holweck, he finds only four fron 
the older orders ; the recently published Book of Sarnts (fourth 
Edition) gives upwards of twenty ; and there is evidence o: 
local cultus for about sixty, as well as some Venerabiles anc 
martyrs of the Hussite persecutions. Likewise for the 
petiod 1274-1378 he bases his calculations of the saints o: 
the time exclusively on the 130 persons officially beatifiec 
or canonized. This is a doubtful method indeed, whict 
might lead us to infer that the way of sanctity has never beet 
known in Ireland at all, since only one Irish saint has bees 
canonized by official process. It leads Father Hughes t 
refer to “the reduction almost to vanishing point of th 
saints from the old monastic orders, from the Benedictine 
and Cistercians especially” (p. 212). Actually the numbe 
of saints and beati from these orders including those veneratec 
by local cultus is about ninety! What the old orders di 
lack throughout this period was the type of dynamic person 
ality who makes a mark in the history of the church—the Boni 
faces and the Bernards must henceforth be sought among th 
friars. But though they suffered much from the evils of th 
times, it is fortunately quite untrue to suggest that they ceased t 
produce holy persons. Another gap is the failure to mentio: 
the drastic self-imposed reform known as the Cassines 
Congregation, greatly aided by Eugene IV, an event far mot 
pregnant for the future of the monks than efforts of Nichola 
of Cusa in the north mentioned on p. 341. Among late 
spiritual writers the Ven Garcias of Montserrat’s Exercitatort 
de la Vida Espiritual, the prototype of St. Ignatius’s muc 
more famous Spiritual Exercises, should be mentioned. An 
the same blind spot leads to an omission of the Benedictine 
(seven beatified, but about thirty more put to death on on 
excuse or another) in the reference to the “ generation ¢ 
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More and of Fisher, of the heroic Carthusians (probably not 
more heroic than previous generations of Carthusians—this 
order has never been reformed) and the Friars Minor of the 
Observance” (p. 497). 

The section on Erasmus is something of an apologia for 
chat great scholar and not a very convincing one. If Erasmus 
nad that great mind that Father Hughes claims for him (p. 470), 
ae would surely have been well aware of his lack of theological 
“ormation ; nor were his attacks on the monks and the clergy 
sustified by any particular austerity in his own life ; the Praise 
Folly was about as valuable to the Catholic Church as Swift’s 
ale of a Tub at a later date to the Anglican. 

Two minor omissions: Walton Hilton surely deserves a 
place in a list that includes the Cloud of Unknowing and Mother 
Julian of Norwich. Michelangelo and Saint Peter’s might 
dnd a mention at least in the story of the reign of 
Julius Il. This great man, usually taken as the outstanding 
aroduct of the Renaissance, is only mentioned in passing on 
0-372. 

The Devotio moderna (pp. 125-225) is studied in its breakaway 
‘rom the traditional theology ; it synchronized also in its in- 
dividualism with a decline in the traditional liturgical piety, 
‘or liturgy too, like theology, had become formalized. And 
the dissolution of the Christian synthesis in this aspect has 
not been fully remedied to this day. 


D.J.P. 


Lonflict in Christology. By J. S. Lawton. S.P.C.K. Pp. 
Bod., 205. 


This is a study of what the author calls British and American 
Christology from 1889-1914. This was the “ liberal ” period 
f English-spoken theology, the times of the famous essays 
"ux Mundi and Foundations. Mr. Lawton is dealing with the 
tisis caused by the confrontation of conservative Anglican 
taditional thought and the scholars of the German liberal 
heology. He illustrates the case by quotations from numbers 

tscholars. The Kenotic theory is the centre of the discussions. 
M2 Lawton could with advantage have made the patristic 
hought more clear. 
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St. Dominic in Early Tuscan Painting. By George Kaftel.) 
Blackfriars Publications. 75. 6d. 


Here is a book that can challenge comparison with the 
productions of the most famous publishers, and which prom- 
ises more than well of the series of Dominican art studies 
which it inaugurates. The excellence of its photographs, 
lay-out, binding, dust-jacket are all the more remarkable at 
the now low price of 7s. 6d. Mr. Kaftel presents his material 
with much scholarly care and competence, giving a brief’ 
introduction on Dominicans, St. Dominic and the decoration 
at their “town churches” and the chapels of their guilds, 
followed by the illustrations, with their descriptive notes, and 
bibliography and in the case of scenes from St. Dominic’s 
life, the relevant texts from lives and legends. 

Fy) Dopheye 


The Dilemma of the Arts. By Vladimir Weidlé S.C.M. Press. 
PD ae 33 lO 


This book is a translation, and a very good one, of Dr 
Vladimir Weidlés’ “‘ Les Abeilles d’Amstée,” a writer as yet 
little known in England. Dr Weidlé analyses with very 
great penetration the progressive decline of the arts since 
the Middle Ages, and his analysis, one must confess, is very 
far from encouraging ; having diagnosed an apparently fatal 
malady he finds himself unable therefore to prescribe a remedy, 
save in the most general terms, a return from materialism to 
Religion. His chapters, those notably on the loss of style, 
pure poetry and abstract art, acute and masterly as they are, 
and abounding in excellent obiter dicta, lead to a little dis- 
appointment. It is possibly because the subjects would 
seem to require a more psychological treatment, rather than 
the predominantly historical one which they receive. The 
picture painted is certainly a gloomy one; “ the compact 
mass of the utilitarian and the rational, having established its 
empire over human crowds, threatens to wipe out personality, 
which has not perhaps yet actually betrayed the spirit, but 
which in its solitude and in its error (an error not of the 
intellect alone but of the whole being) is on its way to losing 
the only road, which could lead it towards its complete incar- 
nation in a work of art.” There is a temptation to quote 
many of the wise saws to be found in these pages, as for 
example that “love decreases when we start to cherish not 
so much its object as itself.” 
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Some useful distinctions are made, as between creation 
and construction, style and stylisation, Christianity and its 
much watered-down facsimile which the author labels Chris- 
fanism. 

In his concluding pages speaking of “a new union between 

the creative imagination and the Christian faith, between art 
wand the Church,” a danger is foreseen “ that its rationalist 
idissolution which threatens contemporary art and culture is 
etfectly capable of poisoning the life of the Church and its 
‘eligious consciousness itself.—The spirit yields to the letter, 
iving faith to a kind of mechanical acceptance,” the con- 
clusion is obvious, the arts must return to the truths of faith, 
to revelation for their renewal, which would mean, Dr Weidlé 
inks, a renewal of the religious life itself. 
“ When frozen faith melts again, when it is once more love 
and freedom, then will be the time that art will light up again 
at the new kindling of the fire of the spirit.” The reason 
given is the right one, that artistic experience is of its very 
nature religious and “ because the world art lives in cannot 
oe made habitable save by religion.”’ It is the old story of men 
eaving the fountain of living water and digging for them- 
selves broken cisterns. 


Teetige IBY, 
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